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Modern Milling Facilities 
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Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 
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“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties availak'e all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
: is used in International labora- 
Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 


there’s a ‘“‘Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today 


tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


. Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 












“BAKERY-PROVED’ 
Trade Mark 
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CLOSE INSPECTION 


From Planting Time to Harvest 


When the big rush to market of new wheat starts, our buyers 
know just where to look for the cream of the crop. Much of 
this choice, pre-selected wheat, finds its way to our great 
elevators. Here it is stored and milled into the best of flour 
for our bakery customers. 


Wheat selection is just one of the many steps taken by Gooch 
to supply you with the best in Bakery Flour. 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 
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118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 

GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 

JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 

(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 

DON E. ROGERS, Manager 

HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
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CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC’295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 










“Golden loaf foun 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
LAKSE cirvy , MInNnNBSOTA 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 





“High Score” Bread with 


DAIRYLEA pry MILK SOLIDS 


b- UNIFORMITY L/L TEXTURE 4“GRAIN 4“ AROMA 

“VOLUME & CONSISTENCY OF CRUST 4~“BLOOM 

4” COLOR OF CRUMB “FLAVOR & SYMMETRY 
“EATING QUALITY 4 COLOR OF CRUST 


Carefully graded for bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 











- ST. LOUIS, 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yor" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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, 1953 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Fhe Flour of the Metion” 





\ \ ILEN you buy AMERICAN FLOURS you 


are getting the finest in wheat selection and milling skill. For the 
baker who strives for efficient production of tasty, uniform bread 
on a large scale, the extra values of AMERICAN FLOURS 
will soon be apparent in his shop records. Cost savings there 
will show the true value of AMERICAN quality. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag... Bemis BEMARON . . . opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 

o home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
; 1 it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 
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| dh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING 


COMPANY 





cerity of the miller are paramount factors in flour quality from 
the baker’s standpoint. That is the kind of character you will find 


in KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Paramount 1 Quality ar 


Again and again it has been demonstrated that the skill and sin- 





Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


This year, or any year, you can buy POLAR BEAR 
flour with absolute confidence that it will uphold 
your reputation as a baker. POLAR BEAR keeps 
faith with customers. POLAR BEAR naturally costs 
a little more because wheats of satisfactory baking 
characteristics are more expensive, but this proud 
flour is alwaysgworth its cost. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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The NEW ERA MILLI 


KANSAS CITY, 
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Performance Tested Flours milled by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS are, 
like good friends, dependable and helpful. Their uniform baking 






performance assures economical, trouble-free production schedules ,,., =eE 
and top quality bread every day. 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS is large enough to maintain every 
modern facility for the production of fine flours of uniform quality 
and to serve the best interests of the baking industry promptly 
and economically. 


Users of KFM Performance Flours are customers and friends. 


For Better Zuality Control... Use Performance Tested Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC, 
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GIGANTIC 


stands up over a 
wide variance in 


range of humidity 
and temperature 
or top quality, appetizing, changes... in fer- 


mentation time. 
good looking Kaiser rolls and hearth 


breads that result in profitable repeat 


business . . . specify GIGANT I C 














| GIGANTIC-- 


is milled from expertly 
selected high gluten 
hard spring wheats... 
more units per pound 


of dough. 











» Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Acreage Cuts in 
N.W. Seen; General 
Crop Outlook Good 


Reductions in wheat acreage in 
the Northwest are indicated because 
of the lateness of the season, crop 
reports pointed out this week. How- 
ever, general crop 


good 


prospects are 


In general, crops made good prog- 
ress last week, Peavey Elevators crop 
report said. Continued wet topsoil 
promoted vigorous growth but hin- 
dered farmers who were anxious to 
complete their late seedings. The 
season is now one to two weeks late 
in practically all areas, the report 
noted, and the total crop acreage 
anticipated a month ago probably 
will not be reached. 

Reductions in the acreage of wheat 
and durum appear likely with sub- 
stantial increases over the intended 
acreage of flax and barley. 

In general, the new crop shows 
good stands and color with some 
local exceptions caused by excessive 
moisture, root rots of damping off, 
worms and weed competition. At 
present moisture is ample in all 
areas, and general prospects are con- 
sidered good. 

For the most part, the weather 
last week was cool and cloudy with 
moderate winds. Precipitation was 
general throughout the territory and 
very heavy in some sections, the 
Peavey report said. 

The Occident Elevator crop report 
said that at most stations seeding 
is getting pretty well completed, al- 
though a few have reported as much 
as 20% still to be put into the 
ground. “We are inclined to feel 
that much of the remaining wheat 
acreage will probably be shifted into 


feed grains and flax due to the late- 
ness of the season,” the report said. 

The report noted that last week 
was another cool, wet week, with 
rainfall ranging from 1 to more than 
315 in. 

With the type of weather which 
has been prevailing, wild oats and 
other weeds seem to be making more 
progress than the grain, the report 
said. There have been continued re- 
ports of plans for plowing under 
badly infested wild oat fields. 

More sunshine and warmer weath- 
er would be welcomed now, with 
the moisture situation taken care of 
for the present. 


Seeding Hampered 
WINNIPEG—Cloudy, cool weath- 
er and fairly general rains have ham- 
pered seeding in the prairies and in- 
dications are that wheat acreage will 
be reduced with compensating in- 
creases in barley or summer fallow. 
Wheat seeding could be said to 
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Wheat Curb Law Proposed 





FAVORABLE FARMER VOTE ON 
MARKETING QUOTAS IS AIM 





Bill Introduced in Congress Would Make Substantial Re- 
visions—F arms With Less Than 25 Acres Would 
Be Excluded From Referendum 





be about 70° complete while coarse 
grains seeding is progressing, with 
the need now a lengthy period of 
bright warm weather. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GENERAL MILLS APPOINTEE 
MINNEAPOLIS Abner C. Hop- 

kins, Jr., has been appointed director 
of chemical sales for the chemical 
division of General Mills, Inc., it has 
been announced by Sewell D. An- 
drews, Jr., general manager of the 
division. 





Wheat Exports for July-April 
Amount to 276 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON U.S. exports of 
wheat and wheat products for the 
period of July-April, 1952-53 amount- 
ed to 7,451,000 long tons or 276,286,- 
000 equivalent bushels, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

This compares with wheat, flour 
and macaroni exports of 10,775,000 
tons or 402,357,000 equivalent bush- 
els in the corresponding period of 
1951-52. 

July-April exports of coarse grains 
and products totaled 3,538,000 tons 
or 147,217,000 bu. This compares 
with 4,029,000 or 165,004,000 bu. dur- 
ing July-April, 1951-52. 

Exports of coarse grains to all 





13,379,700 Sacks of Flour 
Sold by U.S. Under Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON U. S. sales of 
flour under the International Wheat 
Agreement in the crop year 1952-53 
totaled 13,379,700 sacks through May 
15, according to a report released by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

USDA released a report of total 
1952-53 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International 
Wheat Council through May 15. 

This showed that U. S. sales totaled 
5,177,700 metric tons of wheat and 
842,900 metric tons in wheat equiva- 
lent. or 13,379,700 sacks, of flour. 
Canadian sales included 5,635,100 
metric tons of wheat and 914,700 
metric tons (wheat equivalent) of 
flour 

(See table on page 67 for break- 
down of sales by exporting and im- 
porting countries.) 


Week’s Sales Report 


Meanwhile, USDA _ reported that 
during the period May 19-26, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 


sales of 4,155,000 bu. of wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 


IWA against the 1952-53 year quotas. 
The sales included 90,290 sacks of 
flour (209,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 3,946,000 bu. of wheat. 
Cumulative sales by the U. S. since 
the opening of the quotas for the 
1952-53 year on June 25, 1952, total 
229,031,000 bushels. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in the week's sales were Ger- 
many, Italy and India. The table on 
page 66 shows sales to all importing 
countries for the 1952-53 IWA year. 
Sales by the U. S. were through May 
26, and in the case of other exporting 
countries sales shown are those re- 
corded by the Wheat Council in Lon- 
don through May 22. 

On May 25 the department an- 
nounced that the 1952-53 quota for 
Haiti had been filled, and on May 26 
it was announced that the quota for 
Portugal was filled. On May 22 the 
department rescinded an announce- 
ment of the previous day which had 
closed Cuba’s quota. This quota was 
announced as reopened, due to the 
cancellation of certain prior transac- 
tions resulting in the restoration of 
a balance in the quota thus permit- 
ting additional sales. 


countries during July-April, 1952-53, 
included 97,266,000 bu. corn, 10,257,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums, 31,163,000 
bu. barley and 319,000 bu. rye. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not 
included in these subtotals. 

The July-April, 1952-53, total of 
grains and grain products was esti- 
mated by USDA at 10,989,000 long 
tons or 423,503,000 equivalent bush- 
els, compared with 14,804,000 long 
tons or 567,461,000 bu. in the like 
period a year earlier. 

April exports included 23,374,000 
bu. wheat and wheat products and 
9,780,000 bu. other grains and 
products. 

Fifty-three per cent of the total 
exports of all grains for the July- 
April, 1952-53, period, went to Eu- 
ropean countries, chiefly Germany, 
U.K., Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Yugoslavia, Italy and Austria; 
14°. went to Central and South 
American countries— Brazil, Mexico 
and Argentina; 22°7 went to the 
Far East-——principally to Japan, In- 
dia and Korea. The remainder, 11%, 
went to Egypt, South Africa, Can- 
ada, Israel and all other countries. 

—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAKES NEW POST 

VANCOUVER~— David W. Moss, for 
many years local manager for the 
grain firm of Earl, Stoddart, Ltd., has 
joined the East Asiatic Co. of British 
Columbia as export manager. Earl, 
Stoddart, Ltd., has closed its local 
offices. In his new position Mr. Moss 
will spend much of his time handling 
grain exports. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON~— The first step to 
modify existing law concerning wheat 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas admittedly designed to as- 
sure a favorable farmer vote in the 
probable referendum on marketing 
quotas was taken last week. 

The step was taken when Rep. Clif- 
ford Hope (R., Kansas) introduced 
H. R. 5451, which would make sub- 
stantial changes in the current law. 

Basically what the Hope bill pro- 
poses is to exclude from the market- 
ing quota referendum all wheat farms 
growing less than 25 acres of wheat 
The bill also would set a limit of not 
less than 66 million acres of wheat 
land for cultivation as acreage allot- 
ments are computed 

The bill also would restore to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture the authority to impose pen- 
alties on farmers who marketed 
wheat in excess of marketing quotas 
authorized by USDA in event that 
the farmers voted favorably in the 
marketing quota referendum 

In addition, the bill would estab- 
lish as a basis of acreage allotments 
the past five-year history of wheat 
production, which, according to the 
author of the bill, is a more realistic 
guide to wheat requirements. 

Penalties for marketing wheat in 
excess of established farm quotas 
would be set at 25¢ bu. 

Congress Concerned 
Republican congressional leaders 
and their Democratic counterparts as 
well. have been deeply concerned 
over the possible effects on the entire 
farm economy if, in a_ referendum 
vote, wheat farmers should reject 
quotas. If that happened, the price 
support level of wheat would drop, 
as proposed in the Hope bill, to 50% 
of parity. In terms of dollars and 
cents that would mean a support line 
of just slightly over $1 for wheat at 
the farm level on a national average 

basis. 

For the past several weeks USDA 
staffs have been working up com- 
parative figures to show the net ef- 
fects of an increase of minimum acre- 
ave levels of voting eligibility in a 
marketing quota referendum. Now 
that Congressman Hope has proposed 
a 25-acre minimum level, it appears 
that this acreage has been deter- 
mined as the safest point which 
would assure a favorable vote on im- 
position of marketing quotas. This 
level clearly transfers the weight of 
the referendum vote to the Great 
Plains states and away from the soft 
wheat states east of the Mississippi 
River. 

For example, this is the indicated 
effect of a 25-acre minimum voting 
requirement under the Hope proposal 
in Ohio, the state which has the 
largest individual number of wheat 
farmers. Examination of opinions of 


(Continued on page 72) 
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John C. 


Davis 


KANSAS CITY— The program has 
been completed for the annual wheat 
field day of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn, June 19, with John 
C. Davis, administrative assistant to 
the agriculture, as the 
featured speaker 


secretary of 


The event will take place as usual 
on the Uhlmann farm at 103rd and 
Antioch Road, Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, just outside Kansas City. 

Those who attend the field day 
will hear from one of the top men in 
the agricultural department set-up. 
Mr. Davis is an advisor to the secre- 
tary of agriculture on matters of 
policy and administration. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


John C. Davis, E. E. Kelley, Jr. Will 
Feature Wheat Field Day June 19 


Mr. Davis has been farm editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer for 10 
years, and has been in newspaper 
work for more than 20 years. This 
has included experience on daily and 
weekly newspapers and farm maga- 
zines. Most of his writing has been 
in the field of agricultural economics. 
During the 1930's, he operated his 
own publishing plant at Wadsworth 
Ohio, where he published a weekly 
newspaper and some 20 magazines 
for farm organizations and supply 
houses. He is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, ma- 
joring in economics and law. 

Also scheduled to make an address 
at the field day is E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American 
Assn. The complete 


Bakers 
program is as 


follows: 
1:30 pom Tour of Experimental W 1 
Plots, conducted by CC. G Hall 
agent c W Pence, field) supet 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn " 
ed by Dr. E,. G. Heyne, department 
agronomy, and br. Roger ©. Smit) de 
partment of entomology Kansa Sta 
College 
,:00 pom Speaking program, conducted ' 
Jess BE. Smith, president. Kansa Wheat 
Improvement Assn., as muster of 
Totes 
John C. Davis, administrative a 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the A 


ican Baker 
500 pom 


Assn 
Refreshments and barbecue 

Mr. Davis has covered all the coun- 
tries of South America in the course 
of his assignments including the Pan 
and Inter-American conferences. He 
did a booklet for the British Farmers 


Union covering agriculture in the 
United Kingdom. He covered the 
U. N. conference that chartered the 


FAO and following World War II's 
end, did a series on sugar from the 
West Indies that resulted in lifting 
of rationing from that product. He 
also covered sugar in Florida, Loui- 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


siana, and the sugar beet areas of 


Ohio and Michigan. 


He has visited the Land Grant col- 
leges in every state and conferred 
with directors of extension or state 
directors of agriculture compiling and 
cathering reference material on the 
nation’s agriculture. He is the author 
of ‘‘American Farmer, Top Man.” He 
has covered all the islands of the 
West Indies, both as a visitor and 
working newsman. 

A large crowd is expected at the 
field day ceremonies. Many leading 
bakers and millers from other sec- 
tions of the country will be present, 
most of them arriving on June 18, 





USDA Expands 
Quarantine of 
Wheat Imports 


WASHINGTON 
U.S. of wheat, wheat products other 
than flour and certain field seeds as- 
sociated with wheat from 32 foreign 
countries and localities will be pro- 
hibited or restricted when a revised 
flag smut quarantine  be- 
comes effective June 8, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The action, taken as a pre- 
caution against possible introduction 
of flag smut into the U.S., will have 
little effect on total imports, as only 
small quantities of the restricted com- 
modities are normally imported from 
these 32 USDA said. 

Imports of wheat and some wheat 
products from seven of these coun- 


Entry into the 


disease 


areas, 


tries (India, Japan, China, Australia, 
Union of South Africa, Italy and 
Spain) are already prohibited under 
a quarantine effective since Feb. 1, 


1926. The June 8 revision quarantines 
25 additional foreign countries or lo- 
calities and increases the number of 
articles affected 

The 25 countries and localities are 
Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Caucasus (in- 
cluding Azerbaidzhan, South Russia, 
and Transcaucasia), Chile, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, Iran, Israel, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, Palestine, 
Portugal, Tunisia, Turkestan and 
Turkey, in which flag smut is known 


to occur, as well as Aden Protector- 
ate, Iraq, Oman, Saudi Arabia, the 
Sinai Peninsula, Syria, Trans-Jordan 
and Yemen. 

The latter eight areas are surround- 
ed by countries where flag smut dis- 
ease is known to No 
are available concerning the existence 


oceur. reports 
of the disease in these eight areas. It 
is believed, however, that if adequate 
flag smut surveys were made there 
the disease would be found. These 
areas, therefore, also have been in- 
cluded in the quarantine. 


Quarantine Products Listed 

The quarantine products listed in 
the revised quarantine are all spe- 
cies and varieties of wheat; wheat 
straw, hulls and chaff; wheat prod- 
ucts of the milling process, such as 
bran, shorts, thistle sharps and pol- 
lards, and seeds of Melilotus indica o1 
any other field crop that have 
separated from wheat during 
screening process. 


been 
the 


Importation of wheat flour is not 
subject to the quarantine. Other 
wheat products may be entered unde) 
permit issued by the department’s 
Bureau of Entmology and Plant Quar- 
antine if such products can be de- 
termined upon inspection as having 
been milled or processed in a manne) 
to destroy any flag smut spores that 
may be present. 

Wheat straw, hulls, and chaff and 
field crop seeds separated from wheat 
in screening, may be entered under 
permit subject to treatment of these 
products and their containers with a 
fungicide upon arrival. 


Purina to Expand 


Delmar, Del., 
Feed Plant 


ST. LOUIS Donald Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
this week announced a major ex- 
pansion in the company’s feed manu- 
facturing plant at Delmar, Del. 

Construction of additional plant 
facilities is being started immediate- 
ly and completed by Oct. 1 in time 
for the fall crop of broilers and the 
Eastern Shore corn. 

Mr. Danforth said: “We have en- 
joyed a substantial increase in sales 
of our products, and the large mill 
that we completed only a year ago 
is now running on a 24-hour sched- 
ule. It is therefore necessary to sub- 
stantially increase manufacturing fa- 
cilities to take care of the demand 
for our products. Our dealers have 
increased their purchases, and they 


forecast increased needs, so this is 
built to fill their needs.” 
Mr. Danforth said corn handling 


facilities will be increased by adding 
an additional dryer and an addition- 
al 55-ft. lift and dump for receiving 
shelled corn. Bin storage space will 
be increased four-fold, he said. 

In addition, cob processing equip- 
ment will be installed to utilize the 
cobs for litter. A 260x90 ft. exten- 
sion of the sack storage and loading 
facilities will be added to the north 
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end of the present plant to facilitate 
and speed loading of both trucks 
and freight cars, Mr. Danforth said. 
Two 400 ft. overhead belt conveyors 
will carry feed directly to the car 
or truck door. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHICAGO ADDRESS CHANGES 

CHICAGO The branch office of 
grocery products and general bakery 
flour of General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
in a consolidation move, has shifted 
from the Daily News Bldg., at 400 
W. Madison St. here, to the general 
Chicago office at 208 S. LaSalle St. 
The move was made May 18. Some ot 
the personnel in the office are R. G. 
Attridge, district manager, Stephen 
Turner and Miss Marie Comodo. 
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QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
10,945 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
10,945 sacks of flour during the week 
ending May 30, part of it hard wheat 
and part of it soft, for export and 
domestic use. 

Awards on the hard wheat flour 
went to the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, 1,640 sacks, f.o.b. 
Ogden, Utah, at $4.89 and 3,850 sacks 
for Lyoth, Cal., at $544. The 
flour was packed in 100-lb. domestic 
papers. 


Awards on the soft wheat flour 
for domestic use, packed in 100-lb. 
papers, were as follows: Colorado 


Milling & Elevator Co., 1,050 sacks for 
Lyoth at $5.44, and Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, 600 sacks for South 
Schenectady, N.Y., at $4.67. 

Awards on the soft wheat flour for 
export, packed in 50-lb. cottons and 
overpacked in multiwall paper ship- 
ping sacks, were as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inec., Globe Division, Los An- 
geles, Cal., 3,000 cwt. for Lyoth at 
$6.07, and Pillsbury Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, 805 ewt. for Brooklyn, N.Y., at 
$5.78. 

Additional awards are scheduled 
for the early part of June by the 
Army Quartermaster. June 2, 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour for domes- 
tic use by the Army will be pur- 
chased; 12,700 sacks of hard wheat 
flour for domestic use by the Navy 
June 3; 34,800 sacks of hard wheat 
flour for export use by the Navy on 
the same day; 3,800 sacks of hard 
wheat flour for Navy export June 4; 
and 6,000 sacks of soft wheat flour 
for domestic use by the Navy also on 
June 4. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW GAIN 

VANCOUVER Export shipments 
of flour from this port in April 
totalled 299,712 bbl. This figure com- 
pares with 283,615 bbl. in the same 
month last year and 195,982 bbl. in 
March. 

Shipments for the first four months 
of this year also show a small in- 
crease over the same period a year 
ago. Clearances so far in 1953 total 
986,794 bbl. whereas a year ago the 
movement was 948,877 bbl. 

Increases in shipments to the 
Philippine Islands, U. K. and Straits 
Settlements were noted while the big 
gain was to Egypt which took 101,- 
714 bbl. Other shipments in April 
were: Philippine Islands 116,058; Cen- 
‘tral America 20,172; West Indies 12,- 
653; Hong Kong 9,498; Colombia 
8,847; Straits Settlements 7,678; U.K. 
7,542; Panama 5,451; Thailand 3,749; 
Japan 3,821; East Indies 1,357; 
Arabia 1,122 and Denmark 50 bbl. 
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Slight Increase 
Shown in Farm 
Commodity Prices 


WASHINGTON 
by farmers for their products rose 
slightly during the month ended May 
15, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 


Prices received 


Prices on most grains were down, 
but gains in other commodities 
brought about the slight increase in 
average prices. USDA said the index 
of prices received rose 2 points, about 

‘7, to 261° of the 1910-14 average. 

Largely responsible for the increase 
were a sharp rise in hog prices and 
moderate upturns in beef cattle, 
lamb, corn and othe These 
gains were partially by 
lower milk and 


prices 
offset only 
prices for wheat 


other commodities. 


Average wheat prices were off 2¢ 
bu. for the month. Other grain de- 
clines included: rye, 9¢ bu.; oats, 


about 1¢; 
Parity were 
corn, oats, rye and 
down 1¢ on wheat. 


barley, 6¢; soybeans, 3¢. 
unchanged on 


soybeans and 


prices 


The parity index, which shows the 
level of prices paid by farmers for 
commodities and other expenses, re- 
mained unchanged at 279 in the 
month ended May 15. The _ parity 
ratio, which compares prices re- 
ceived with prices paid, rose 1 point 
during the month to 94. 

May 15 parity prices, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


Ma \y May, 1 


195 


10. 10.80 


Average prices received by farm- 
ers, With comparisons, were as fol- 
lows 


M l \ May, 1 


REA S THE STAFE OF Fe—— 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
MEN DISCUSS SUGAR USE 


NEW YORK-—At the May 4 meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, Inc., held at the George 
Washington Hotel, 90 members and 
guests were present. The active busi- 
ness meeting, presided over by Ed- 
ward Holterhoff, production manager, 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., brought 15 new 
members into the club. Tyler Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
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entertainment chairman, asked mem- 
bers to set aside Aug. 25 as the date 
of the annual summer party to be 
held at the Country Club of New 
Jersey 

The slate for 1953-1954, presented 
by Mr. Holterhoff as nominating com. 
mittee chairman, listed Daniel Casey, 
H. S. Levy Baking Co., for president; 
Jack Neaves, Sabrett Co., and Tyler 
Stevens, as first and second vice presi- 
dents; William Welker, Swift & Co., 
secretary and Henry Voll of Bakers 
Weekly, treasurer. Executive director 
nominated was D. R. Rice, Continen- 
tal Baking Co. Election of officers 
will be held at the regular June 1 
meeting. 

Ray Bohn, Bohn Food Research 
Chemists, Inc., speaker of the eve- 
ning, ably discussed “What’s New 
With Sugar in Modern Bread Pro- 
duction and other Fermented Bakery 
Products" and a lively question and 
answer period followed his talk. 
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TWO SALESMEN NAMED 
BY ARKELL & SMITHS 

CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.—Arkell & 
Smiths has announced the appoint- 
ment of two sales representatives for 
its central and western divisions. 

Robert L. Tingley has been as- 
signed to the division headed by Tom 
L. Jones, central division sales man- 
ager, Columbus. 

Joining the firm’s western division 
under Roy Jury, sales manager, is 
G. L. Perkins, who will be located in 
Minneapolis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS ELEVATOR BURNS 
WINONA, KANSAS-—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed a 12,000- 
bu. grain elevator owned by Garvey 
Farms May 28. The blaze broke out 
in the top of the wooden structure. 
There was no grain in the elevator. 











Ralph Guynes 


ELECTED—Ralph Guynes, Beatie & 
Guynes, Oregon City, Ore., was elect- 
ed president of the Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn. at its annual 
convention held at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, May 22. Robert 
White of the Jenks-White Seed Co., 
Salem, was elected vice president 
and Thomas Sullivan, Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, was elected 
treasurer. Leon S. Jackson was re- 
elected manager. Four hundred and 
fifty attended the stag banquet 
served on the evening of May 22. 
Total registration was slightly less 
than 500. 





PLAN HUGE BAKING EXPOSITION—A meeting of the 1955 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition committee, composed of members of the American Bakers 
Assn. and members of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., was held 
recently in Washington, D. C. Preliminary plans for the ABA-BEMA exposi- 
tion were discussed, The exposition will be held in Atlantic City, N. J. Oct. 1-6, 
1955. Attending the meeting were (above, left to right): Ray Walter, BEMA 
secretary; John E, Morrill, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IIL; E. A. MeLaugh- 
lin, Ward Baking Co., New York; Benson Littman, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, vice-chairman of the committee; J. Roy Smith, Smith's Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala., chairman of the committee; Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary; Gerard R. 
Williams, Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; and Karl E. Bauer, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
member of the committee, was unable to attend the meeting. Ex-oflicio mem- 
bers of the committee are E. E, Kelley, Jr., ABA president, and J. U. Lemmon, 


Jdr., Doughnut Corporation of America, New 


York, BEMA president. Mr. 


Fiedler was elected secretary-treasurer and Mr, Walter assistant secretary- 


treasurer of the exposition committee. 





Agricultural Economists Look for 
Steady Wheat Prices During June 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


wheat 


Steady 
during 
June, according to agricultural eco- 


prices are expected 
nomists at Kansas State College. 

Only small quantities of new wheat 
are expected to be offered for sale by 
producers because of the large dis- 
count under the support rate. Only a 
substantial advance in prices would 
result in large harvest-season sales 
by producers. The usual seasonal 
downward adjustment in wheat prices 
to new-crop supplies has largely oc- 
curred. The most important single 
factor in the current situation is the 
management of the large stocks by 
the government and the development 
of the support program. 

Specific measures to relieve the 
prospective shortage of storage space, 
such as the reseal program for 1952 
farm stored wheat, will be reflected 
in market price strength. With the 
U. S. supply of wheat on 
anticipated for the 1953-54 
season, some adjustments in produc- 
tion are in prospect. A proclamation 
of marketing quotas or acreage al- 
lotments will likely be accompanied 
by price increases as would an an- 
nouncement that temporary loans 
would be made by the CCC on wheat 
piled on the ground 

Wheat produced in 1953 will be 
supported at a national farm average 
of not less than $2.21 bu., a 1¢ in- 
1952. If 90% of wheat 
parity price is more than $2.21 as of 
July 1, 1953, the support price will 
be raised to reflect the increase in 
parity 

Steady feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during June. The usual sea- 
sonal advance in prices is expected to 
be largely offset by the favorable 
conditions under which the 1953 corn 
crop was planted, by the reduction 
in feeding of grain to livestock and 
by the prospect for a large supply 
of old-crop corn on hand at the end 
of the current feeding season. 

According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, ‘Farmers fed 
their livestock about 9% less grain 
and other concentrates in the first 
half of the 1952-53 feeding season 
than in the same period of 1951-52 
Considerably less corn was fed, re- 


largest 
record 


crease ovel 


flecting fewer hogs and poultry and 
the much better quality of the 1952 
crop, Which led to a reduced rate of 
feeding per animal unit. Although 
feeding probably will continue smal- 
ler than a year earlier during the 
last half of the season, the reduction 
is not expected to be as great as in 
the first 6 months. It now appears 
probable that the carryover of feed 
vrains into 1953-54 will total around 
one-third larger than the 20 million 
tons carried over into 1952-53, with 
all the increase in corn.” 

An increase in the acreage of grain 
sorghums is expected in areas where 
dry weather caused abandonment of 
wheat With a 


vrowinyg season, a 


acreage favorable 
substantial in- 
crease in grain sorghum production 
over 1952 would result. This pros- 
pect, although uncertain, will exert a 
depressing influence on feed grain 
prices during June 
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ST. LOUIS GROUP HEARS 
OF NEW BREAD PROCESS 


ST. LOUIS Roland Selman, R. W. 
Selman & Associates, Kansas City, 
was the featured speaker at the May 
meeting of the Greater St. 
Bakery Production Club 

The subject of his talk was “The 
New Approach to Bread Making.” 
Mr. Selman discussed the making of 
bread by the Selman process. Accord 
ing to the spe aker, while the “new 
and radical” method can be used with 
present day shop equipment, “its sim- 
plicity permits ready modification to 
a continuous bread baking procedure 
with relatively small equipment ex- 
pense.” 


Louis 


The new procedure employs pure 
oxygen as the leaven, thus many of 
the basic production procedures are 
no longer necessary, it was Claimed 

Samples of the new type bread 
were distributed among the members 
and favorable were re- 
ceived 


comments 


After a question and answer period 
relating to the new procedure, the 
meeting was adjourned. After ad- 
journment, the film, “Springtime Is 
Egg Time,” produced by Standard 
3rands, Inc., was shown 
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H. R. Capers, Jr. 


JOUN CHASE BAG—Chase Bag Co. has announced the appointment of two 


representatives to serve areas in Texas and the 


-acific Northwest. Paul 


Clancey will cover eastern Washington, northern Idaho, and western Montana, 
while H. R. Capers, Jr., has joined the company as a junior salesman and will 
service accounts in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. Prior to joining Chase Bag, 
Mr. Clancey was with the National Association of Manufacturers. He is a 
graduate of Dakota Wesleyan University. His headquarters will be in Spokane. 
A graduate of Texas A. & M. College Mr. Capers joined Chase Bag on Jan. 1, 
1950, but was recalled to active duty in March, 1951 by the U. S. Air Force. 





BILL TO PROVIDE TRANSFER 
OF CCC WHEAT TO PAKISTAN 





Private ‘Traders Not Included in New Aid Program; 
Soft Wheats May Figure in Large 


ry. 
Transfer 
WASHINGTON Late last week to make available from its stocks ac- 
the government solved its difficul- quired under price support programs 
ties over methods of handling the one million long tons of wheat in the 


Pakistan aid program and will send 
to Congress this week a bill which 
will provide for the direct transfer 
of Commodity Credit Corporation 
wheat the Pakistan gov- 
ernment. 

This decision eliminates commercial 
exporters from participation in the 
transaction although prominent gov- 
ernment otlicials long familiar with 
the effectiveness of the commercial 
exporters in moving U. S. grain sur- 
pluses into the world markets at- 
tempted to retain the private trade 
in the deal 

The the nature of the 
government's final decision is that in 
the method now to be provided there 
is no necessity for additional appro- 
priation of money which would have 
been necessary if the commercial ex- 
porters were to be used. 


stocks to 


reason tor 


Economy Questioned 
On the surface it appears to be a 
money-saving device but government 
officials add some additional light on 
the subject which casts a doubt on 
this contention. It is suspected that 
the commercial exporters could move 


the quantity of wheat involved at a 
lower cost than by direct transfer 
from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks. 


However, the die is cast and here is 
how the administration proposal will 
work: 

The bill to be sent to Congress this 
week is entitled, ‘““To provide for the 
transfer of price-support wheat to 
Pakistan.” 

Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, CCC will be authorized 


period ending June 30, 1954, of which 
700,000 long tons will be for emer- 
gency relief requirements and 300,000 
long tons for reserves as determined 
necessary to supplement the emer- 
gency assistance. 

The CCC obligation is to deliver 
the wheat f.o.b. vessels at U. S. ports 


Plan for Financing the Cost 


The financial phase of the trans- 
action will be handled in this manner: 
The treasury department will cance! 
CCC notes which had been given in 
payment to the treasury for money 
advanced to meet the CCC price sup- 
port obligations for that quantity ol 
wheat. This amount of money sub- 
ject to the note cancellation would be 
in total approximately $100 million 
based on estimated average cost ol 
wheat at U. S. ports. The financial 
burden will rest on the CCC since the 
borrowing authority of the CCC will 
be reduced by the amount of the note 
cancellation ordered in the proposed 
legislation. 

For its part Pakistan is required to 
deposit in a special account its cur- 
rency to the extent of the proceeds 
from the import and sale of the wheat 
supplied under this bill as a grant 
and this account will be utilized upon 
agreement by the U. S. and Pakistan 
governments for the benefits of the 
people of Pakistan to increase domes- 
tic food production and other projects 
of mutual interests to both govern- 
ments. 

This latter provision is similar to 
qualifications attached to earlier 
grants made to foreign governments 


under the original Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration law. 

Now that the issue seems settled 
the chief interest centers now on the 
and area from which CCC 
stocks will be taken to meet 


source 
wheat 
the program. 

As previously reported in The 
Northwestern Miller 150,000 long tons 
will be required in Pakistan by mid- 
August largely for psychological rea- 
sons. It was recommended by the re- 
cent U. S. mission to Pakistan that 
this quantity of wheat be made avail- 


able by that time so that the pres- 
ence of substantial stocks in local 
granaries would encourage Pakistan 


peasants to deliver wheat to the gov- 
ernment. It is well known that in 
most foreign countries the local peas- 
ants unwilling to tender wheat 
to the government if they fear wide 
shortages. 

The total quantity of wheat which 
could be involved would be approxi- 
mately 40 million bushels, an amount 
which would cut a big hole in the soft 
red wheat stocks which have been a 
drag on the domestic wheat price, 
particularly the Chicago market with 
concomitant effects on other major 
markets. 


are 


How much of this soft red or Pa- 
cific Coast white wheat can be 
worked off in this grant remains to 


be seen. Some U 
that if left 
Pakistan 


_S. officials have felt 
to their own devices the 
government would have 
bought wheat on the basis of quantity 
rather than quality, meaning that it 
would have concentrated on soft red 
or White wheat at lower prices where 
it was felt the private trade could 
have effected a monetary saving. 
An examination of the records re- 
that in past purchases of 
in the U. S. the Pakistan buy- 
ers have first taken hard winter 
wheat with red and soft white 
wheat as and neck second 


veals 
wheat 


soft 
neck 
choice. 


Pakistan Becomes “Captive” Buyer 
Now the Pakistan government is 
in the relative position of a ‘‘captive” 
buyer on whom may be forced the 
lower grade wheat to ease 
the price drag on the U. S. market or 
to ease areas where there may be an 
storage tightness. The com- 
those two factors could 
lead to a movement of the soft wheats 
plus hard winter wheat from such 
states as Montana for example. This 
would lead to some relief in the Chi- 
cago market and in the storage prob- 
lem in the Northwest when the Mon- 
tana hard winter wheat moves to 
i & & 
The 
manage 
attain 


stocks of 


acute 
bination of 


probability is that CCC will 
this transfer in a way to 
maximum benefits for both 

aspects of their own problems. 

In some quarters it was not clearly 
understood why CCC could not make 
its stocks available without special 
legislation. It may be recalled that 
when the ECA act was first passed it 
Was proposed to deliver grain in aid 
to the member nations of ECA but 
it that time it was ruled that this 
Was not within the charter augshorits 
of CCC and subsequently the first 
ECA aid movements were financed by 
an advance of funds from the Recon- 
Struction Finance Corp. which was 
repaid when Congress appropriated 
the ECA money. It was this earlier 
ruling which raised the complications 
over the use of CCC stocks now with- 
out the additional legislative au- 
thority 
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FARM SAFETY WEEK SET 

National Farm safety week will 
be observed July 19-25, reminds Colo- 
rado A. & M. College. 
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Plans Set for 
Feed Industry 
Show, Convention 


BUFFALO—Plans are set for the 
third National Feed Industry Show 
and the annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants. 

Feed men will gather June 8-10 


in Buffalo for the show and the con- 
vention, and federation and show of- 
ficials expect that the double event 
will be “the biggest feed and grain 
meeting ever held in the East.” 

The show will be held June 8-10 
in the Buffalo Memorial Auditorium, 
and federation meetings will take 
place June 8-9 at the Statler Hotel. 

Eastern Federation meetings will 
be held in the morning on June 8 
and 9, and the feed show will be 
open from noon to 7 p.m. on these 
two days. No federation meeting will 


be held June 10, so the show will 
be open that day from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. The annual banquet of the 


federation will be held the evening 
of June 9 at the Statler. 

Approximately 80 firms will oc- 
cupy the 136 exhibit spaces avail- 
able for the feed show, which will 
include exhibits by equipment manu- 
facturers, ingredient suppliers and 
others. 
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Race I5B Rust 
Again Prevalent 


MINNEAPOLIS— Race 15B rust is 
quite prevalent again this year, Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Assn. reports. 

This conclusion is based on recent 
observations made by Mr. Fletcher of 
rust infection in Mexico and Texas. 

While no prediction can be made as 
to stem rust damage in 1953, he says, 
the fact remains that much more 
stem rust is present in north central 
Texas and southern Oklahoma than 
Was present at this date last year. 

The wheat 
is now 


crop in eastern Kansas 
(May 25) one to two weeks 
late, and with recent rains is in con- 
dition to become easily infected if 


south winds or local barberries pro- 
vide the rust spores, he says. 
———— BREAT S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RUSSIA INITIATES SALE 
OF WHEAT FLOUR DAILY 


MOSCOW Wheat flour is being 
sold daily in government stores in 
Moscow and other principal Russian 


cities, it has been reported by the New 
York Times. This is considered an im- 
portant innovation in Soviet retail 
trade since flour had previously been 
sold only at four special times during 
the year. 

Several weeks ago, the Times arti- 
cle explains, the Soviet government 
permitted the sale of three different 
grades of wheat flour in its state- 
owned stores. Since then customers 
have been assured that flour would 
be sold daily like other standard 
items of trade, like sugar and salt. 

This is important news for the So- 
viet housewife especially since flour 
price cuts have also been announced 
recently. 

Moscow residents 
this move as an 
high level of the 
reserves and of 
generally. 


also interpret 
indication of the 
government flour 
the food reserves 
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STATE DEPARTMENT PROPOSED 
AS FOREIGN AID COORDINATOR 


President Eisenhower Submits Reorganization Plan to 
Congress—State Department Would Dominate 
USDA Overseas Staff, Aid Programs 


WASHINGTON 
other forms of 
of the federal 
drawn together 


Foreign aid and 
economic operations 
government will be 
under one roof in 
the State Department according to 
the provisions of a_ reorganization 
proposal sent to Congress this week 
by President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

This move sets at rest speculation 
over the future of these programs. 
At the same time it was conceded 
that the over-all administration of 
these programs, the Mutual Security 
Administration and the Technical 
Cooperation Administration will be 
supervised by Harold Stassen_ un- 
der the title of Director of Foreign 
Operations Administration. This post 
can be construed as the equivalent 
of Assistant Secretary of State. 

At the same time in making pub- 
lic this recommendation to Congress 
the President made it clear that top 
State Department officials will have 
full general authority over the op- 
erations of these programs in for- 
eign countries, thereby eliminating 
the heavy duplication of 
staff officials with frequent 
ing authority. 


overseas 
conflict- 


Drawn 
would be 


also 
Inter- 


into the new FOA 
the Institute of 
American Affairs and the Yugoslav 
Emergency Assistancy Act of 1950; 
and responsibility for administration 
of the U. N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the U. N. Korean 
teconstruction Agency and the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Eu- 
ropean Migration as well as the Pal- 
estine refugee problems 


The White House recommendations 
appear to end the possibility that 
USDA foreign trade representatives 
of the foreign agricultural services 
would obtain the freedom of action 
which Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
T. Benson has requested in view 
of the President’s clear statement 
on overseas policy. 

In transmitting his reorganization 
plan No. 7 to Congress he said in 
part, “We are taking the necessary 
steps to conform the historic respon- 
sibility of the Department of State 
as the agency responsible under the 
President for the development and 
control of foreign policy and all re- 
lations with foreign governments.” 

Last week Secretary Benson, in 
reviewing the recommendations of 
his foreign trade advisory committee, 
declared that the Foreign Agricul- 
ture Service of the USDA must be 
strengthened so that it could ade- 
quately carry out its responsibility 
and must have more effective work- 
ing relationships with agricultural 
attaches stationed in American em- 
bassies abroad. 

It has long been the goal of USDA 
leaders to make a clean break be- 
tween their overseas agricultural 
agents and the State Department. 
Read literally it would appear that 
President Eisenhower not con- 
template any such freedom of ac- 
tion by the USDA overseas staff 
which is currently under the dual 
control of the State Department and 
USDA with the State Department 
dominant in this relationship. 


does 





Chemists Defer Action on Flour 
Specifications for More Study 


SUFFALO 
leading to a revision of current speci- 
fications for flour will be delayed for 


Any formal action 


at least a year by the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists pending 
a study of the discussions presented 
at the AACC Flour Workshop held in 
Chicago last Decembe1 

Rufus A. Barackman, Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, president of the 
AACC, announced the appointment 
of a committee to review the tran- 
scriptions of discussions at the Work- 
shop. The committee, he said, will 
consider the views and recommenda- 
tions of the cereal chemists who took 
part in the discussions at the Chicago 
meeting and will then make _ its 
recommendations to the AACC ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Mr. Barackman explained that the 
executive committee then will pre- 
an agenda for consideration for 
the organization's 1954 national meet- 
ing. The committee to consider the 
flour specifications subject is headed 
by George Garnatz, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati. He organized 
and directed the Flour Workshop. 
Other members are Dr. Betty Sulli- 
van, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; John S. Whinery, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City: Fred M. 
Schmalz, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; Dr. W. H. Cathcart, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


pare 


New York; and Gaston Dalby, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Mr. Garnatz 
said that one additional member will 
be named to the committee. 

The committee will, in its report 
to the executive body of AACC, 
recommend certain revisions in the 
specifications for flour as developed 
by the Workshop, and probably will 
recommend consideration of factors 
which were not discussed at the Chi- 
cago conference. 

The 1954 meeting of the associa- 
tion has been scheduled for May 
23-27 and will be held at Hotel Cos- 
mopolitan, Denver, Colo. 

The 1953 meeting, held at Hotel 
Statler, closed May 28. Mr. Barack- 
man was installed as president of the 
organization at the annual banquet 
May 27. He succeeds Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son, Board of Grain Commissioners 
Laboratory, Winnipeg. 

Attendance at the meettng 
slightly in excess of 400. 

Members of the association ap- 
proved an amendment to the AACC 
constitution providing for enlarging 
the executive committee. In the fu- 
ture, new members will be elected to 
the executive committee to serve with 
two members appointed by the presi- 
dent and the remainder of the com- 
mittee will include the immediate 
past president, the president and the 
president-elect. The organization’s 


was 


MILLER 


Cc. L. Brooke 


AACC OFFICIAL —C. L. Brooke, 
manager of the bakery service divi- 
sion of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J., was elected secretary of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists in a pre-convention mail 
ballot. His election was announced at 
the organization’s annual meeting 
held at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on 
May 24-28. 





constitution provides that at least 
two members shall be nominated for 
each of the elective offices and that 
elections shall be conducted by mail 
balloting in advance of the annual 
meeting 

The president-elect 
is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In the future the AACC ex- 
ecutive committee will consist of the 
immediate past president, president, 
president-elect, two members = ap- 
pointed by the president and two 
members elected by the membership 
at large. 

Other transacted by the 
association at its business session in- 
cluded approval of a proposal to sub- 
sidize the publication of a monograph 
on “Storage of Cereal Grains and 
Their Products” to an amount esti- 
mated at between $3,000 and $4,000. 
Dr. W. F. Geddes, editor of the or- 
ganization’s journals, told the mem- 
bers that the association had been ad- 
vised that sale of the monograph 
would be greatly limited if its price 
were set on the basis of cost of pro- 
duction which was estimated at $14 a 
copy. He recommended a pre-publica- 
tion price of $8.50 and a post-publica- 
tion price of $11.50 for the book and 
at those prices, he said, a subsidy 
from the association of from $3,000 
to $4,000 would be necessary. 

Charles A. Glabau, chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported to the 
members that he had discussed the 
AACC public relations problem with 
two or three public relations coun- 
and that those men had made 
some definite recommendations §re- 
garding a revamping of the 
public relations policies. He 
said his report would be resolved at 
a later time. 

Other committee reports were re- 
ceived by title, having been published 
previously in the AACC “Newsletter.” 


automatically 


business 


sels 


associa- 


tion's 


ACCEPTS TEXAS POSITION 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS Elmer 
Kohlwes, formerly traffic manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
accepted the position of traffic man- 
ager for the Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce, Lubbock, Texas. 


Ray Winters 
Leaves Post with 
Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
S. M. Archer, Jr., 
active association with Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. effective June 1, it 
has been announced by the company 
Mr. Winters and Mr. Archer will 
move to California during the sum- 
mer where their business activities 
will be closely linked with the ex- 
panding agricultural economy of the 
West Coast 

Mr. Winters, vice president of 
ADM’'s Commander-Larabee Milling 
Division, joined the company in De- 
cember, 1945, following four years’ 
service in the Army Air Corps where 
he attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, He was elected assistant vice 
president in 1946 and vice president 
of Commander-Larabee the following 
year. Following his graduation from 
Lehigh University in 1938, Mr. Win- 
ters Was associated with the machin- 
ery manufacturing business until he 
enlisted in the air corps in 1941, 


Ray Winters and 
have terminated 


S. M. Archer, Jr., who was an as- 
sistant in the company's fiber and de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal divisions, will 
continue as a director of ADM. Since 
he joined the company in 1945, Mr 
Archer has been connected with grain 
merchandising, oil sales, fiber and de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. He was elected 
a director of ADM in 1948. Mr. Archer 
attended St. Paul Academy, Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Princeton Uni- 
versity. He served as a flying instruc- 
tor in the air force for three years 
during World War II, He was re- 
called to active duty in 1951, and was 
released in 1952 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFe—— 


CCC GRAIN TO BE STORED 
ON JAMES RIVER SHIPS 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that arrangements have been made 
with the U.S. Maritime Commission 
for the use of 50 ships of the reserve 
fleet in the James River, Va. (Nor- 
folk), for the storage of wheat owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. It is 
expected that these ships will start 
loading the last half of June, and that 
loading will be completed about Aug. 
1. Each ship will be loaded with ap- 
proximately 225,000 bu. wheat. 

The department also announced the 
completion of arrangements for the 
use of 25 ships, in addition to the 50 
previously scheduled, for grain stor- 
age at Jones Point, N.Y. As of May 
26 the loading of 19 of the Hudson 
River ships had been completed, and 
these ships returned to the fleet at 
Jones Point. It is expected that load- 
ing of the 75 ships of the Jones Point 
fleet will be completed about Aug. 1 

BREAT 


S THE GTAFF Fr Lire 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
NAMED K. C. MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY William Johnston 
has been appointed manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Salina Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., succeeding M. J. 
Clemens in that capacity. 

Except for a five-year period of 
Army service from 1941 to 1946, Mr 
Johnston has been with the Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co. since 1940. 
Previously he was associated with 
the Uhlmann Grain Co. in Kansas 
City. With the Salina firm he served 
in Enid, Kansas City, and in Salina 
since September, 1952. 
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FLOUR SALES LIGHT; BUSINESS 





Trading in lard Winters Confined to Old Crop Basis; 
Spring Mills’ Sales Show Some Improvement; 
U.S. Production Unchanged 


Flour business was limited last 
week as buyers, watching wheat price 
declines, avoided making any exten- 
sive commitments 

Spring wheat mills’ 
somewhat, averaging 64.3% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 52.3% 
the previous week. In the Southwest, 
however, sales averaged only 39% of 
capacity, compared with 77% _ the 
week before. 

Business in the Southwest held to 
the nearby basis again in spite of the 
nearness of the new crop position. 
Buyers in all sections of the winter 
wheat belt were confining purchases 
to the old crop position. New crop 
wheat was going for storage under 
the loan program, and there were 
no new crop flour quotations. Baker 
demand for hard winters was very 
limited, and sales were mostly an a 
p.d.s. basis. 

Spring wheat bakery flour business 
was confined largely to small pur- 
chases for immediate and nearby 
shipment. The central states recorded 
another slow week, with sales around 
30° of capacity. In the Pacific North- 
west, domestic as well as export busi- 
ness was slow 

Family flour were lowered 
last week, and demand was slow. Ex- 
port and Army demand also was 
quiet during the week. 

In eastern Canada, 


sales improved 


prices 


business was 


confined mainly to serving routine 
outlets. 

U. S. flour production last week 
averaged 80° of five-day capacity, 


unchanged from the previous week, 


Increases at Buffalo and in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest were offset by de- 
clines in other areas. (See tables on 


page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis 
flour business 


Spring wheat mills’ 
improved somewhat 
last week, but the sales were still 
limited. Sales for the week averaged 
64.3% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 52.397 the previous week and 
0°) a year ago. 

Bakery flour business was confined 
largely to fill-in purchases for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment. Buy- 
ers Were generally taking only a car 
or so at a time, and orders of two 
or three carlots were said to be about 
the largest. 

Bakers, watching the decline in 
wheat futures prices, avoided booking 
very far ahead. 

There was some business early last 
week in advance of a price increase, 
but the volume was said to have been 
relatively small. ; 

Mill officials noted that 
spring wheat flour prices were high 
in comparison with hard winters, and 
this was said to be hampering busi- 
ness in springs 

While wheat futures prices showed 
further declines last week, cash wheat 
premiums were higher and millfeed 
values were lower. 

Meanwhile, family flour trade con- 
tinued slow, with two reductions low- 
ering prices on national brands by 
20¢. Directions were fair for this time 
of year. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 87°: of five-day 


sales 


capacity, compared with 99% the pre- 


vious week and 69% a year ago. For 


the entire Northwest, output aver- 
aged 78%, compared with 84% the 
week before and 68% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 78%, compared with 93.8% 
the previous week. 

Quotations June 1: Standard pat- 
ent $5.80@5.81, short patent $5.90@ 
5.91, high gluten $6.01@6.05, first 
clear $5.15@5.51, whole wheat $5.66 
@5.70, family flour $6.10 7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour business in the 
Southwest held to a nearby basis 
again last week in spite of the fact 
that the new crop position is only 30 
days away. New crop flour price com- 
petition was lacking even from the 
southern areas where new crop wheat 
movement is under way. Thus buyers 
of flour from mills in all sections of 
the winter wheat belt were holding 
purchases to the old crop position. 
Sales averaged only 39% of capacity, 
compared with 77% in the previous 
week and 30% a year ago. 

The demand for flour from the 
baking trade was very limited last 
week. Sales consisted mostly of price- 
date-of-shipment orders, with a few 
purchases for the first week of June 
and some for all June. Very few bak- 
ers have their flour requirements cov- 
ered for June, and as the market has 
turned out, p.d.s. has been a favor- 
able basis on which to do business. 
For example, on May 9 the p.ds. 
basis was 3” 7¢ sack below the June 
price basis because of a sudden hike 
in millfeed values and a further re- 
duction in wheat costs. The combin- 
ation of events has reduced June flour 
prices to the lowest level since last 
August, but the p.d.s. decline is even 
more pronounced. 


A few independents and some chain 
bakers broke the p.d.s. rule and 
bought for June or for first part of 
June last week. Total quantities 
booked were light and probably didn’t 
average much more than 50% of 
capacity on any one day. On several 
days scarcely any mill put any flour 
on the books and operations are close 
to a day-to-day basis. 

The family flour demand is rather 
quiet and only replacement orders 
have been received. Those were in 
scattered, limited quantities. Because 
of the uncertain June position there 
were very few offerings of clears 
available and though demand was 
quiet the market continued firm. 

A new crop flour basis is unheard 
of in the Southwest, in spite of the 
fact that new wheat is moving in 
Oklahoma and Texas. So far, all of 
the wheat is going into storage for 
the loan program, and this situation 
is apt to continue so long as the 
current market is at such a wide 
discount under the loan level. Few 
bakers or millers are talking new 
crop positions yet, and the fact that 
no new crop wheat basis is estab- 
lished is reason enough for the lack 
of inquiry. 

Export and Army demand was 
quiet last week. Operations were fair 
in the area, but still a wide varia- 
tion between running schedules con- 
tinued. Some mills ran better than a 
five-day week with an average for the 
industry at four days. 

Quotations May 29, carlots, Kansas 


City, cottons, June shipment only: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.307 5.35, standard 95% patent 


$5.20@5.25, straight $5.15@5.20; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.15 
«77.30, first clears $4.60@4.70, second 
clears $4.500 4.55, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.25 @ 4.45. 

Wichita: Mills operated 41! days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic, were mostly limited to bak- 
ers and averaged 377, compared with 


15°% the preceding week and 38% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Prices May 29 were down 


5@ 10¢ sack, compared with the pre- 
vious week 

Hutchinson: Flour prices continued 
to decline last week, but mills of the 
Hutchinson area found it failed to 


(Continued on page 6H) 





Semolina Sales Reported Light 
as Buyers Eye Wheat Price Drop 


Semolina sales activity was report- 
ed quiet last week as buyers sat back 
and watched market developments. 

There was some fill-in business, but 
macaroni product manufacturers re- 
frained from booking ahead. Business 
was limited largely to a small num- 
ber of sales for immediate shipment, 
millers said, and little or nothing was 
booked beyond June. 

With the wheat market declining 
recently, semolina buyers were in- 
clined to sit back. Also, it was noted 
that the durum crop outlook was 
good. If the market were to turn 
stronger, there would be some buy- 
ing, it was pointed out. 

Durum products output last week 
held close to the level of the pre- 
vious week. Some macaroni products 
manufacturers were reported to be 
building up stocks in advance of sum- 
mer vacation period shutdowns. 

Durum receipts were light, and the 
premium on top fancy milling dur- 
um June 1, at 62¢ over the July fu- 
ture at Minneapolis, was about the 
same as a week earlier. 

The durum crop outlook is very fa- 


vorable, reports indicated. One report 
said prospects for a high yield are 
the best in vears. There were good to 
heavy rains again last week, and 
warm, dry weather is now needed for 
growing and to permit completion of 
seeding, a crop report said. 

Standard semolina was quoted June 
1 at $6.8507 ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 29, were as follows: 
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June 2, 1953 


MILLFEED PRICES 
DECLINE FURTHER 


Values Down from Week Earlier; 
After Brief 
Gain; Demand Reported Quiet 


With demand slow and 
plentiful, millfeed prices 
during the past week. Bran prices 
were off as much as $5 a ton. The 
price decline was broken during the 
period and some strength was shown 
temporarily, but an easier undertone 
was noted again early this week at 
some market centers. 

Formula feed business tapered off 
in the Northwest last week, but the 
volume is still described as good by 
the mills contacted. 

Improved hog feed demand for both 
concentrates and baby pig feeds, has 
replaced the declining dairy feed vol- 
ume to a large extent. Dairy feed 
sales are off considerably for most 
concerns, although in some cases are 
better than expected at this time of 
the year. 

All types of poultry feed remain in 
good demand, including laying mashes 
in most instances. Continued good 
feeding ratios encourage a full feed- 
ing program. 

May business for some firms was 
the best for that month on record, 
and with some exceptions the month’s 
volume topped April business as well. 

Sales of formula feed were level- 
ing off last week in the Southwest. 
Throughout most of May business was 
at a respectable volume, but an eas- 
ier trend in sales began appearing 
about the middle of last week. 

A sharp decline in prices may have 
something to do with the lack of any 
extensive demand last week, but the 
main factor probably was_ that 
throughout the area farmers are busy 
with field work and are not patron- 
izing their feed outlets to any great 
extent. 

Mills continue to get reports from 
salesmen in midwestern and south- 
ern territories that hog numbers are 
not up to average. This has hampered 
the hog feed sales volume of some 
mills with main territories in those 
areas. Further to the north the hog 
feed business is good. Dairy cattle 
feed sales are holding fairly well for 
this time of year. 

The poultry feed business is under- 
going the transition from chick feeds 
to growing formulas, and the trend 
has been at a rather rapid pace. 
Many manufacturers were disap- 
pointed over the abrupt drop in start- 
er feed demand in many sections of 
the Southwest, and it appears that 
there will be very limited June hatch- 
ery activity. 

Formula feed business is holding at 
a steady pace in the central states 
area, but some feed manufacturers 
are wondering how much longer it 
can do so. 

One disquieting factor was on the 
horizon. The continual decline of the 
grain markets caused some mixers to 
believe a lessening in demand for 
mixed feeds might be in the offing. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at Buf- 
falo, representing 75° of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,328 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,577 tons in the 
previous week and 43,369 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 2,252,- 
341 tons as compared with 2,299,282 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Prices Ease Again 


offerings 
declined 
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Wheat Futures Continue 
Steady Downward Trend 


Long Supply Situation, New Crop Prospects 
Dominant Factors in Last Week’s Market 


Wheat prices continued their down- 
ward trend last week as the burden 
of excess supplies weighed heavily 
on the market. The long supply situ- 
ation was emphasized by a lack of 
normal demand. Other factors which 
continued to depress prices includ- 
ed the prospects of a truce in Korea, 
improved prospects for the new crop 
and anticipated storage problems. 

Harvesting the new winter wheat 
crop is well under way in Texas and 
Oklahoma and all new crop wheat 
that has been delivered to Texas and 
Oklahoma terminals is going into 
storage for the government loan 
program. 

Average prices at Kansas City 
June 1 were about 12¢ under the 
May 27 figure while at Minneapolis 
the drop in spring wheat cash prices 
June 1 averaged about 3¢ for the 
week 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 1 were: Chicago—July $2.02%4- 
‘3, September $2.05%4, December 
$2.1142, March $2.155s;-%4; Kansas 
City July $2.0712-7%, September 
$2.11143, December $2.1442; Minne- 
apolis—July $2.22%, September 
$2.12°,, December $2.1612. 

Supplies of wheat in the U.S., Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia for 
export or carryover on May 1, 1953, 
totaled 1,358 million bushels as com- 
pared with 747 million bushels a year 
ago. Exports of wheat and flour from 
the beginning of the season through 
April 30 totaled 576 million bushels 
this season as against 661 million 
bushels last season. Exports from 
the U.S., July-April, at 281 million 
bushels were down 121 million bush- 
els from the same months of 1951-52. 

Wheat receipts last week at the 
terminal markets, represented a 
heavy movement of Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain, totaled 8.2 mil- 
lion bushels, up 2 million bushels 
from the previous week. At the 
spring wheat terminals, receipts were 
relatively high with 1,484 cars at 
Minneapolis and 1,840 at Duluth. Of 
the Minneapolis receipts, 646 cars 
were for CCC account. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat 
prices at Minneapolis May 29: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


VS ‘ } ‘ 


Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


Test weight 1@2¢ lb. under 58 lt 


I) t ! each 1% 

Cash wheat values at Kansas City 
held true to the normal May-June 
pattern last week by continuing on 
a rapid decline in spite of several 
factors which generally are consid- 
ered bullish by the trade. Latest re- 
ports still indicate a very limited 
crop for all principal southwestern 
states, in most cases far below last 
year’s bumper proportions. 

Another significant point is that 
all of the new wheat which thus 
far has been delivered to Texas and 
Oklahoma terminals is going into 
storage for the loan program. In 
spite of these developments, wheat 
values are reaching into new low 
territory and average prices June 1 
at Kansas City are about 12¢ lower 
than a week ago. 

The huge carryover, much of which 
is in government hands, is significant- 


ly bearish and the trade feels that 
eventually the government may in 
some way have to release these stocks 
for private use. Thus the current de- 
mand for wheat is slow, particularly 
from the mills who are buying only 
replacements needed immediately to 
carry them into the new crop po- 
sition. 

No. 1 ordinary dark and hard win- 
ter premiums were down 5@7¢ dur- 
ing the week to only 6¢ over July. 
For 12.50% protein the range was 
7@15¢ over and 14.00% was 8@18¢ 
over. The decline in the upper pro- 
teins was only 1@4¢. The basic July 
future which opened last week at 
$2.16 closed June 1 at $2.07%. Re- 
ceipts at Kansas City totaled 852 
cars last week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 


l 1 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 1 t 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 12 1 9 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 11 a ‘ 
No. 1 Red 10%, @ 2.14 
No, 2 Red ag 2.3 
No. 3 Red Os 12.1 
No. 4 Red p2.114 


At Portland, Oregon, new crop 
wheat was offered at the grain ex- 
change for the first time last week, 
and the asking price of $2.25 was 
around 10¢ below the effective gov- 
ernment loan rate on 1953 crop 
wheat. In a_ special 25,000 bu. of 
white or red wheat, seller's option, 
was offered for August delivery at 
Portland at $2.25, bid at $2.15. The 
Portland CCC office reported the sale 
of 748,000 bu. of wheat at the close 
of the week, making total sales of 
1,068,000 bu., about three cargoes, 
since the CCC started offering wheat 
for export here a few weeks ago. 
One cargo of white wheat was sold 
to India May 27 at $2.39 f.o0.b. ship. 
Country buying is extremely slow. 
Crop conditions are good, but the 
soil now has ample moisture and 
warm, dry weather would be of con- 
siderable help. 

The decline in the market has up- 
set wheat values at Ft. Worth and 
brought trading almost to a complete 
standstill. Wheat is moving freely in 
the country but nearly all of it is go- 
ing into storage for producers’ ac- 
count under the government loan pro- 
gram. A bid of $2.2612, delivered Gulf 
by truck was not attractive. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


GUATEMALA FLOUR ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK The New York 
Commerce and Industry Assn. re- 
ports that certificates of analysis are 
now required on shipments of flour 
to Guatemala. Five copies, prepared 
by the manufacturer and signed by 
a chemist and notarized, must be 
submitted to the consulate with the 
regular shipping documents. The con- 
sulate retains four copies and le- 
galizes the original without charge. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—-—- 


MISSOURI CO-OP OBTAINS 
OPTION TO BUY FEED FIRM 


PATTONSBURG, MO.—An option 
to purchase the H. H. Green & Son 
Mill & Elevator Co., Pattonsburg, has 
been signed by the Missouri Farmers 
Association Central Cooperative, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., it was revealed here re- 
cently. The option to buy is for a 
45-day period and was signed by Otto 
Schulte, general manager of the 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
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MFA, and Henry H. Green, head of 510,966 bu. corn, 84,360 bu. wheat, 
the Pattonsburg feed manufacturing 2,354 bu. barley and 2,261 bu. oats 
firm in the week ending May 22. In the 
A 30.000-bu. elevator is owned at same period the Kansas City CCC 
Pattonsburg and auxiliary elevator office sold 423,000 bu. corn, 28,000 bu. 
properties are maintained at Hamil- wheat, 4,000 bu. barley and 2,000 bu 
ton and Lock Springs, Mo. Mr. Green oats. The Minneapolis office reported 
is a past president of the Grain & the purchase of 68,700 bu. barley. 
Feed Dealers National Assn. and has 
been in the grain and feed business Pry Oe oe ee ee ere 


since 1917. A son, Donald Green, is U. S. LIKES MEAT DISHES 
associated with his father. 


The retail value of the meat con- 
sumed by each person in the U. S 
averaged $81 last year, of which $41 
was spent for beef, $32 for pork, and 
$8 for lamb and veal. 
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CCC SELLS GRAIN 
WASHINGTON. —-The Minneapolis 
Commodity Credit Corp. office sold 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICERS — Newly elected officers of the 
Mountain Bakers Assn, gathered for this picture taken during the group’s 
annual convention conducted at the Albany Hotel, Denver. Left to right: Jack 
Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co., president; Dick Knight, Macklem Baking 
Co., second vice president; Fred Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bakery Service, 
secretary-treasurer; Eddie Gonzales, Sr., Miller Super Market, first vice presi- 


dent; and C. J. 
remains on the board of governors. 





Rocky 


Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., retiring president who 





Farmers Feeding Less Grain, 
Other Concentrates This Season 


WASHINGTON Farmers fed 
their livestock about 9% less grain 
and other concentrates in the first 
half of the 1952-53 feeding season 
than in the same period of 1951-52, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
points out in its current Feed Situ- 
ation report. 

Considerably less corn was fed, 
reflecting fewer hogs and poultry and 
the much better quality of the 1952 
crop, which led to a reduced rate 
of feeding per animal unit, USDA 
said. 

Although feeding probably will 
continue smaller than a year earlier 
during the last half of the season, 
the report said, the reduction is not 
expected to be as great as in the 
first six months. 

It now appears probable that the 
carryover of feed grains into 1953- 
54 will total around one third larg- 
er than the 20 million tons carried 
over in 1952-53, with all of the in- 
crease in corn. 

Consumption of commercial feed- 
stuffs (including the oilseed meals, 
grain by-products, fish meal and al- 
falfa meal) in the first half of the 
current season was 520,000 tons be- 
low the same period last season and 
totaled 8.9 million tons, according to 
another USDA report, the quarterly 
feed market summary. 

This is a reversal of the trend in 
which consumption for this period 
had increased sharply each year for 
the past three years. 

The number of grain consuming 
animal units to be fed during the 
1952-53 is estimated at 169.6 
million, which compares with 174.1 
million fed the previous season and 
the five-year average of 162.6 million. 

On the these numbers, 
USDA points out, 105.3 lb. of these 
feeds were fed per animal unit the 
first half of this season compared 
with 108.6 last season and 101.1 Ib. 
on the average. 


season 


basis of 


Stocks Larger 


The combined stocks of corn, oats 
and barley in all positions on April 1 


totaled 61 miliion tons, almost 7 
million more than a year earlier. 


The 1,808 million bushels of corn on 
hand were almost 300 million bush- 
els larger than the total stocks on 
April 1, 1952. On April 1 about 261 
million bushels of corn were owned 
by CCC. Through April 15 farmers 


had placed 275 million bushels under 
government loan and 31 million un- 
der purchase agreement. 

Domestic disappearance of corn, 
oats and barley during October- 
March was 8% smaller than for the 
same period in 1951-52. Total dis- 
appearance of feed grains is expect- 
ed to continue a little smaller than 
a year earlier during the remainder 
of the 1952-53 season. The decrease, 
however, is not expected to be as 
great as during October-March. 

Prospects for 1953 feed crops were 
generally favorable in early May, 
USDA said. Preparation of land and 
planting of corn and other feed 
grains progressed at about the nor- 
mal rate in most areas. However, 
cold weather in April interfered with 
spring work and retarded growth in 
the Midwest. Meanwhile, above av- 
erage abandonment of wheat in the 
Southwest because of dry weather is 
expected to result in an increase in 
sorghum grains and other feed crops 
in that area. 

Consumption of oilseed cake and 
meal was a little smaller for the 
first six months of this season than 
a year earlier, and stocks on hand 
April 1 were the largest in recent 
years. Supplies available for April- 
September are expected to be some- 
what larger than in that period of 
1952, when supplies were short. 

Consumption of grain by-product 
feeds the first half of the season was 
200,000 tons less than the first half 
of 1951-52 and totaled 3,244,900 tons. 
Disappearance of wheat millfeeds at 
2,415,700 tons was 100,000 tons smal- 
ler than last year while disappear- 
ance of distillers dried grains at 84,- 
700 tons was 147,300 tons less. Pro- 
duction of gluten feed and meal and 
rice millfeeds increased 25,100 and 
28,300 tons, respectively. 

Alfalfa meal shipments from pro- 
ducing plants the first six months of 
the season were larger than last year 
and totaled 466,400 tons. Imports ot 
fish meal, October through March, 
totaled 52,400 tons this year, com- 
pared with 99,500 tons last year. Due 
mainly to the smaller imports, con- 
sumption of fish meal at 91,800 tons 
was 50,800 tons less than last year. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT MOVES 

KANSAS CITY The Chicago 

Great Western Railway Co. an- 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


nounced this week the moving of the 
traffic department from the Board 
of Trade Bldg. to new offices at 700 
Mulberry St., Kansas City. George A. 
Aylsworth, grain agent for the rail- 
road, will continue to maintain his 
headquarters in the Board of Trade 
Bldg. His office now will be at 939 
Board of Trade. 


———= BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT H. JORDAN NAMED 
TO TEXAS ELEVATOR POST 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Robert H. 
Jordan has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Houston Public Grain 
Elevator, owned and operated by the 
Harris County Houston Ship Channel 
Navigation District. Mr. Jordan suc- 
ceeded W. L. Fellrath, effective on 
June 1. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mr. Jordan 
has been chief grain inspector of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 
Oklahoma City since 1933 and later 
was appointed chief weighmaster in 
that market. 

Well known in the grain and mill- 
ing industries as an expert in wheat 
variety identification, Mr. Jordan per- 
fected a method of distinguishing 
wheat varieties by kernel characteris- 
tics about 15 years ago. He taught 
short courses in wheat inspection and 
variety analysis in numerous trade 
schools throughout Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas and at Kansas State Col- 








Robert H. Jordan 


lege and Oklahoma A & M College. 
He recently conducted a_ two-day 
Wheat clinic at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, which drew attendance from 
four southwestern states. 

As a commercial venture, Mr. Jor- 
dan has conducted a service for flour 
mills in the Southwest which involved 
inspection of wheat samples and rat- 
ing of these samples for milling and 


baking characteristics based on va- 
rieties. 
Mr. Jordan has written numerous 


articles on grain for trade publica- 
tions 
BREA 
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INTERSTATE CREATES NEW 
POSITION FOR D. N. LEAGUE 


KANSAS CITY—R. L. Nafziger, 
president, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
has announced the promotion of Dan- 
iel N. from director of cost 
control to chief economist. The posi- 
tion of chief economist has been cre- 
ated to cover a wider area of com- 
pany policy and operations. 


League 
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Winter Wheat 
Conditions Vary; 
Harvest Progresses 


A wide variation in winter wheat 
crop conditions is noted in the Santa 
Fe crop report. 


1953 


Wheat conditions over the _ rail- 
road's territory range from near 
failure to excellent. 

Eastern Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa 


and Illinois have a chance of produc- 
ing an average or better yield per 
acre, the report said, while the Texas 
Panhandle, Oklahoma Panhandle, 
southwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Colorado and New Mexico present a 
picture of near crop failure. 

The condition of the wheat crop in 
Kansas is somewhat improved with 
the moisture period of May 13-15, the 
report said. However, considerable 
acreage in the southwestern part of 
the state had deteriorated to such an 
extent that the moisture was of little 
benefit. In the eastern half of the 
state and along some of the northern 
counties, moisture of considerable 
benefit was received. Reports indi- 
cated that cold weather accompany- 
ing the moisture caused little dam- 
age in most areas. 

Conditions in Colorado vary. In the 
southeast conditions continued to de- 
teriorate, with some counties report- 
ing less than 20° of the seeded acre- 
age remaining for harvest. 

Winter wheat conditions in 
homa ranged from near failure to 
good. Panhandle counties and some 
areas in the southwestern part of the 
state have little hope of producing 
an average crop, while prospects for 
a near normal crop are good in the 
eastern third of the state and some of 
the northern counties in the central 
part. 


Okla- 


Due to continued dry weather and 
abandonment of additional 
in the northwest, it’s doubtful that 
Texas will produce more than 20 
million bushels because of large acre- 
abandoned in the High 


acreage 


ages 


area. 


Plains 


Receipts Increase 

With the new wheat harvest gen- 
erally in progress in Texas and south- 
western Oklahoma, receipts picked 
up at southwestern terminals. On 
Monday, June 1, Enid receipts jumped 
to 803 cars, of which 149 were new 
wheat. Ft. Worth receipts totaled 
294 cars, but there was no indica- 
tion from the board as to what num- 
ber were new wheat. Total receipts 
last week at Enid were 1,644 cars, 
Ft. Worth 317 and Amarillo 297. 

A terminal report from Enid June 
1 revealed that 40 cars of new whéat 
there graded No. 1 dark, hard win- 
ter, 60 to 63 lb. test weight, mois- 
ture 12 to 13% and protein 12.60 to 
15.70%. All of this wheat was going 
into storage. A line elevator company 
with stations in the new wheat area 
of Texas and Oklahoma reported that 
no more than 10% of the wheat be- 
ing received at its elevators 
being sold by the producer. 


was 


The weather has been mostly fair 
with temperatures averaging normal 
to above normal in the Southwest 
this week. Scattered showers of up 
to a half inch were reported June 1 
in northwestern Kansas in the Nor- 
ton and Goodland areas. Heavier 
rainfall was received at Sterling in 
northeastern Colorado. Rain also was 
reported in south central and west- 
ern Nebraska 
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57 Years of Harvests 


is behind the quality and world-wide acceptance of 


Kansas Milling flours. The enviable reputation of these fine flours 
has been built by an organization that is magnificently equipped and 


staffed for the purpose of serving you. 


The hhansas Mitling Company : Wichita, hansas 
Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 


CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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By GEORGE EMRICH 


Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 


Recent years have seen employers 
in all industries prodding their im- 
aginations for new ways to inspire 
efficiency among employees. Not all 
have succeeded. Doubtless many a 
boss has puzzled the fact that while 
some workers can spot an error of 
two cents in their weekly paycheck, 
they never feel a qualm at the waste 
of five dollars in dusting flour. Why? 
Is the careless employee the legiti- 
mate child of sloppy management? 
Can management educate labor? 

Surveys of late have indicated that 
employers presume too much, They 
presume that employees know the 
cost of materials they use. They pre- 
sume that they are aware of the ex- 
tent of waste and its burden on the 
employer. It is only when such pre- 
sumptions are blasted that manage- 
ment approaches the task of educat- 
ing the workers to cost control. 

Briefly the methods of enlighten- 
ment can be grouped as follows: 

Oral contacts 

The written word 

Visual aids 

Training programs 

other channels 

It is fairly certain that a small, 
informal meeting is the best medium 
for exchange of information with em- 
ployees. It is a two-day transmission 
belt, in fact, for it enables the work- 
ers to suggest better methods which 
might never have occurred to the 
employer. It enables the executive 
to phrase his thoughts in language 
suited to each individual level. More 
than that, by the facial expressions 
and by the questions asked, he can 
discover if his words are being un- 
derstood 

Enthusiasm is vital to the success 
of any drive on costs. In these inti- 
mate gatherings the leader can, by 
sheer force and conviction, awaken 
a contagious desire for better per- 
formance. While it is folly to expect 
that all workers will suddenly become 
ardent practitioners of economy, most 
will respond favorably to a logical 
appeal. 

One precaution, learned painfully 


and 
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WAR ON WASTE—A dramatic and 
effective way of enrolling employees 


in a campaign to eliminate waste- 
ful practices is that undertaken by 
the Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis. Membership buttons were dis- 
tributed to those employees who 
pledged their support of the W. O. W. 
Membership cards were issued and 
an otherwise dull campaign aroused 
considerable enthusiasm and 
achieved the desired beneficial ef- 
fects. 
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You Can Get Your Employees’ 
Cooperation in the War on Waste 


by the writer at some cost, is that 
of simplicity. Do not attempt to load 
the mind of the employee with hun- 
dreds of facts in one meeting. Rather, 
begin with the most obvious defects, 
the ones most easily remedied. In 
later sessions, after all have been 
properly congratulated for recent 
improvements, more projects can be 
added. The problems should never be 
presented as so staggering, so im- 
mense that discouragement dulls the 
urge for action. 


Plan Meetings Carefully 

If these meetings are to be on the 
employee’s own free time, they should 
be well-publicized in advance. Regu- 
lar dates for the sessions give more 
chance for success than spasmodic, 
hastily called ones. Some times it is 
advisable to ask those who intend to 
come to advise the company, explain- 
ing that some idea must be had in 
advance of the attendance, to arrange 
for chairs or refreshments. 

Quite naturally there are other 
uses of the spoken word besides that 
of meetings. Since the foreman is 
usually close to management and also 
to the working force, he is an impor- 
tant tool in the process of communi- 
cations. Hence, he should always be 
preinformed of the subject matter 
of employee meetings. Then he can 
corroborate any statement in later 
conversations with the men. Under- 
standably, the foreman, a man who 
has risen from the ranks and whose 
competence is directly known to his 
crew members, might command more 
of a hearing than a company execu- 
tive. A fact presented in the dressing 
room somehow rings truer than one 
in a meeting hall. 

An eastern machinery manufactur- 
er uses another method. He has the 
various shops equipped with loud 
speakers over which he frequently 
announces the scores of baseball 
games and other bits of news. In- 
terspersed with these tidbits, he finds 
time to work in a few facts about 
production costs, wastes and com- 
plaints. Whether such practices are 
good is debatable, although the man- 
ufacturer, in this case, insists that 
the place to discuss production prob- 
lems is on the production floor. 

Some employers prefer the use of 
the written word over the face-to- 
face contact, although the great ma- 
jority use a combination of the two. 
Letters to the worker's home, house 
organs, annual reports to employees, 
manuals, booklets, pay envelope in- 
serts, bulletin boards, advertisements 
in newspapers, and many other de- 
vices are currently being used to get 
the company story across to the em- 
ployees. Here again is a medium of 
communication that is. still in its 
infancy. 

Experience has proved that the 
employee absorbs factual matter 
about his company best when it is 
fed in less strenuous doses. House or- 
gans, for example, may often con- 
tain as little as 10% of their material 
in the form of charts and figures, 
compared to 90% of humor, news of 
employee activities, and gossip. Even 
the slim space devoted to the em- 
ployer, however, should be carefully 
prepared. Pie charts, cartoons, and 
easily recognizable symbols are free- 
ly used to accent the message. 


Use of Personal Letters 


Since people are always individuals 
rather than mass audiences, a per- 


sonal letter to the employee’s home 
from the president of a firm often 
carries a powerful impact. While this 
effect can be diminished if used too 
often, it gets some readership. Some- 
times, for a change of pace, the letter 
might come from the superintendent, 
the sales manager, or some other 
official. 

If letters are used on a regular 
schedule, they should not be con- 
cerned with a repetitious theme. For 
example, while one month’s missive 
might properly be devoted to a mat- 
ter of costs, it should be preceded, 
and perhaps followed, with letters 
on less stern matters. One might give 
employees advance information on a 
new advertising program or on plans 
for expansion, so that they know it 
before the public is informed. An- 
other letter might be only to com- 
pliment them on the way they have 
kept the plant in orderly shape. Still 
another could be purely information 
such as is gleaned from the many 
sources of inside Washington news 
and the like, that come to the desk 
of the boss. Then, when a heavier 
blow is dealt, its effect has not been 
dulled by too many previous doses. 

When a rubber company near the 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant, in Nor- 
walk, Conn., was closed, then re- 
opened under a trustee, the manager 
of Naugatuck found it good subject 
matter for a letter to his own work- 
ers. He quoted the words of the trus- 
tee: 

“I specially call your attention to 
the recommendations Mr. De Laney 
made to Judge Hincks for reestab- 
lishing the rubber company on a 
sound footing. They are: 

1. Reduce cost. 

2. Improve quality. 

3. Reduce amount of 
goods. 


returned 


4. Increase production. 

5. Increase working capital. 

6. Improve quality of manage- 
ment. 

“There is something about those 


words that has a familiar ring. Yes, 
we have been talking, and will con- 
tinue to talk, about the same things 
here in Naugatuck. In our business, 









DON'T 


LOSE... 
ISE YOUR HEAD \i 
TELL YOUR 


FOREMAN 


POSTERS such as this are a valuable 
aid in a program of building cost 
awareness. Examples of such aids 
can be found in the report “Enlisting 
Employees in Cost Reduction,” pre- 
pared for Metropolitan group policy- 
holders by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Group Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. However, when sanita- 
tion posters, union posters, and cost 
reduction posters share the same area 
the effectiveness of all is lessened. 
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as in every other business, they are 
the real dangers constantly threaten- 
ing our security. One makes a mis- 
take when he lets himself be lulled 
into a feeling that ‘It Can’t Happen 
Here.’ It happened in Norwalk and 
it could happen elsewhere. The 
amount of effort and skill you put 
into your individual job is important 
in the attainment of our common goal 
—making certain that it does not 
happen in Naugatuck. 

“The management of Naugatuck 
Footwear pledges strong, progressive 
leadership for our company. We feel 
sure all our employees will continue 
to do their part toward improving 
quality, eliminating waste, and in- 
creasing productivity. Working to- 
gether in such a fashion, we in Nau- 
gatuck cannot miss. We will face the 
future with security and in possession 
of a good job with a good company.” 

Later the manager reported, ‘‘Judg- 
ing by the many comments I'm get- 
ting every day from workers and the 
supervisory group, this message real- 
ly hit home.” 

A good reaction is obtained 
from continuous charts posted on 
the walls near production. Rec- 
ords of scaling efficiency, use of 
dusting flour and grease and oils, 
can be represented with a bar 
chart, using cellophane tape for 
gains, and red tape for losses. 
Here it is very important that 
accuracy be observed. A mistake 
in the inventory, showing a false 
loss or gain, can reduce the work- 
er’s confidence in the charts. After 
this it is hard to erase the skepti- 
cism. 

Even the most effective ways of 
such communication lose their force 
with the passage of time. It is a good 
idea to be prepared to use a change 
of pace. A sudden switch from bar 
charts to a simple daily memo on 
the bulletin board sometimes reawak- 
ens flagging interest. Slips attached 
to time cards or to check vouchers 
also get attention if they are not 
used too frequently. 

The Walter Freund Bread Co., St. 
Louis, inaugurated a war on waste 
campaign, known as W. O. W. Em- 
ployees signed pledges specifying va- 
rious wasteful practices that they 
would help to eliminate. Membership 
cards and buttons were distributed 
to those who signed, designating 
them as one of several brigades of 
the W. O. W. This is a dramatic and 
effective way of enrolling workers in 
what otherwise might strike them 
as a dull task. 

Some bakeries issue an annual re- 
port, professionally printed, to sell 
the company story to their employees. 
In Enlisting Employees in Cost Re- 
duction, a recent booklet issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
30 out of 67 companies polled use the 
annual report to give employees such 
information. 

A real effort is made in such re- 
ports toward a vivid presentation of 
facts. The average worker is only 
puzzled or bored at the cold statis- 
tics that delight the C. P. A. At the 
end of discussion of the company’s 
income statement in the Daystrom, 
Inc., Annual Report to Employees for 
1950, a cartoon figure ‘Wastie” 
gloats “I Got Mine! I took some from 
everybody.” A_ series of pictures 
shows him stealing successively from 
the employees, the officers, and the 
stockholders, as well as from the 
fund for future growth, all through 
waste of materials and employee 
time. 

At first glance the practical busi- 
nessman might assume that cartoon 
presentations are a frivolous dese- 
cration of sober facts. Among men 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 

. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage Facil- 
ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Gacilities Jor Sering the Milling Indus | 


MEMBER 'S OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS NGA 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. orene rene 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THeIs, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarion, Vice Pres. 


alana apne Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 2 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuriIsTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


























THE OLD BALE MILL—In the year 
1837 a young English surgeon, Ed- 
ward Turner Bale, landed at Mon- 
terey, Cal., where he practiced medi- 
cine for five or six years. For part of 
that time (1840-1843), he was sur- 
veon of the California military forces 
by appointment of General Vallejo. 
Dr. Bale married a niece of the gen- 
eral, and in 1841 he became a natural- 
ized citizen of Alta, Cal. Subsequently 
he received the grant of Rancho 
Carne Humana in Napa County, to 
which he went in 1843. 


The ranch properties lay within 





Bale 


Mill 


the confines of the towns of St. 
Helena and Calistoga. They extended 
over a substantial part of the Napa 
Valley. On the west and east there 
were wooded hills. On the north stood 
the purple, castled crags of Mt. St. 
Helena 

The enterprising doctor had two 
mills on his land—a sawmill and a 
gristmill. The former was constructed 
in 1846 and disappeared long ago. The 
gristmill, a picturesque landmark 
which stands beside the highway 
three miles northwest of St. Helena, 
was erected for Dr. Bale in 1846 by 
Irwin Kellogg, who was paid for his 
services in land. 

While the forty-niners were eager- 
ly searching for gold in the hills and 
ravines of the Sierra Nevada, the 
great 40-ft. water wheel of Bale’s mill 
was daily grinding the golden grain 
of the upper Napa Valley into flour 
for the settlers, who fer a period of 


over 25 years brought their grist 
there to be ground. 
The lumber which went into the 


building, which is three stories high, 
with a false store front, was cut from 
the hill back of the mill. The cogs in 
the great wheel, too, are of wood. 

Several years ago the Bale mill, 
with surrounding land, was given to 
the Native Sons of the Golden West 
by the widow of W. W. Lyman, who 
had long been the mill’s owner. Re- 
stored by the Native Sons in Napa 
County and by the Historic Land- 
marks Committee of the organization, 


it was dedicated on June 21, 1925, 
when a large native boulder, sur- 
mounted by a bronze plaque, was 


placed at the site. 
Although there are records show- 
ing that earlier mills operated in Cali- 
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fornia, the oldest mill now 
standing. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OF MICE AND MEN — For some 


years now a number of countries 
throughout the world have been rea- 
sonably successful, or unreasonably 
so if you are an American taxpayer, 
in getting handouts from the good old 
U.S.A. Uncle Sam has dipped deep 
into the family stocking. 

The advent of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration was seen by some habit- 
ual freeloaders as the signal for a 
shutdown, and their agile minds 
promptly went to work on a new 
angle of approach. An astute Cana- 
dian politician, Jean Francois Pouliot, 
has drawn attention to what could 
easily be a threat to the security of 
the U.S., and it is only right and 
proper that those intimately con- 
cerned should be warned about it. Mr 
Pouliot, who is a member of parlia- 
ment, claims that his information 
comes from a paper called Carteles, 
published in Havana. The story is 
entitled “Mentes agiles in accion,” 
which means “Alert minds in action.” 
It could also be called “The best laid 


plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley.”’ 
In a certain Spanish American 


country they were having economic 
difficulties. The revenues were de- 
creasing and it was impossible to 
balance the budget. The cabinet met 
in session to find some way of fixing 
up the public finances, Mr. Pouliot 
recounted. 

Suddenly the minister of labor rose 
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and gave a bang on the table. He said, 
“T have found out what to do. We will 
declare war on the U.S.” 

“On the U.S.!” cried the president. 
“If you say that again, I will have 
you shot.” 

“No, my dear president; you have 
not understood,” said the minister of 
labor. “Let us examine rece t history. 
Germany declared war on the USS. 
and lost. Then what happened? The 
U.S. has given Germany machines, 
food and money. What happened in 
the case of Italy? Italy declared war 
on the U.S. and we know what hap- 
pened. Today Italian industry is pros- 
perous. Thousands of American tour- 
ists travel in Italy, and there is a 
great deal of U.S. money over there. 
What happened with regard to Ja- 
pan? Japan took the U.S. by surprise, 
lost the war, and now they have good 
markets, good friends and a balanced 
budget with Uncle Sam’s dollars. I 
am not crazy. If we declare war on 
the U.S. we will become a prosperous 
country.” 

This argument made a great im- 
pression and convinced the other min- 
isters. Everybody spoke at the same 
time and the enthusiasm was de- 
lirious. “Gentlemen,” said the presi- 
dent, “I declare war.” 

Then the minister of finance, who 
till then had been silent, arose. ‘Well, 
Mr. President,” he said, “we will de- 
clare war; but before doing so, I 
should like some one to answer this 
simple question: What will happen if, 
instead of losing the war, we win it?” 


G. EB, S. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








75 Years Ago: 

Item: ‘Just after the explosion at 
the great mills, and while the flames 
were raging, Mrs. James McPhee, 
proprietress of the photograph gal- 
lery, corner of Second street and 
Nicollet Avenue, carried to the roof 
of her residence her camera obscura 
and, aided by her assistant, Miss Mc- 
Cuig, placing it on top of the chim- 
ney, produced a fine view of the 
blazing mass.” 

C. B. Cole, a wealthy miller of 
Chester, Ill., bought a 35-mile-long 
railway called the Tamaroa & Ches- 
ter. 

Item: “The position of Minnesota 
as a wheat raising state, or we may 
say as the wheat raising state, seems 
to be assured, at least for many 
years to come. In addition to the 
large acreage already under cultiva- 
tion by far the largest portion of 
which is devoted to wheat raising 
there has been taken by actual set- 


tlers in this state, within the past six 
months, about two million acres of 
first class wheat lands every acre of 
which for several years to come will 
be devoted to wheat raising. If the 
coming harvest should turn out as 
well as it now promises there will 
be a still greater influx next year. 
The quality of Minnesota Fife wheat 
is so well known to millers that any- 
thing said in its praise will fall short 
of the mark. The crop of 1877 was 
from 36 to 40 millions of bushels 
which will be largely exceeded this 
year unless some unfortunate acci- 
dent interferes.” 


50 Years Ago: 

Kingsland Smith, London manag- 
er of The Northwestern Miller, no 
sooner had completed an extensive 
tour of Europe, which resulted in a 
series of illustrated articles for our 
readers, than he was sent off to 
Australia and points intervening, on 
a similar assignment. “It is safe to 
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say,” commented the editor, “that 
Mr. Smith has traveled further than 
any man in the flour trade. Before he 
became a member of the staff of this 
journal, he had made several trips 
to Europe, but his more extensive 
journeys have been taken since that 
time, in behalf of The Northwestern 
Miller’s readers and advertisers. In 
the regular course of business, he 
visits all sections of the United King- 
dom almost every year, varying this 
with occasional trips to Germany, 
France, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Switzerland. In 1895, he stopped 
at Lisbon on his way to South Ameri- 
ca and the following year he was in 
Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay. He 
investigated thoroughly the grain 
and milling interest of Argentina, 
traveling through all sections of that 
country and crossing the Andes into 
Chile. Subsequently he went to Rus- 
sia. Incidentally, he has, of course, 
covered nearly every portion of the 
U.S. and has seen something of Can- 
OGM. 23.5 


25 Years Ago: 

Robert T. Beatty, bakery editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, found un- 
sound competition in the retail bak- 
ing trade resulting from bad habits 
attributable to unwise and too elas- 
tic credit extended by mills. 

F. H. Peavey Co. of Minneapolis 
purchased a controlling interest in 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Schulze Baking Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., authorized the expenditure of 
$600,000 for expansion of buildings 
and equipment. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, jointly purchased 
the properties of the American Lin- 
seed Co., Inc., New York, each taking 
half. 

Louis D. Gottschick became presi- 
dent of H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

Charles E. Valier, president of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Corp., St. 
Louis, went into retirement after 25 
years of service with the company. 
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SALES CAMPAIGN 

“What kind of sales talk is ‘playing 
the harp?’ 

It gets you no takers,” said Bar- 
naby Sharp. 

“Fort Knox has discouraged an in- 
terest in gold. 

We need a new angle if Heaven’s 
to be sold. 





“TI figure it this way—it’s comfort 
we're after. 

Let’s offer warm kitchens, 
food and gay laughter. 

The line would form quickly,” he 
nodded his head, 

“For a big pot of coffee and cinna- 
mon bread.” 


Eloise Wade Hackett 


good 
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GMI—"“AN IDEA IN ACTION” 

UNE 20, 1953, is the 25th anniversary of Gen- 
J eral Mills’ incorporation. Commemorating this 
milestone, the company has converted the Spring 
edition of “Horizons,” its publication for stock- 
holders, into a handsome memorial booklet. Within 
its covers is the story of the dreams and driving 
energy from which General Mills was built. The 
author is a distinguished American writer of his- 
torical literature—James Gray, who for the past 
two years has been on leave of absence from his 
post as professor of English at the University of 
Minnesota. During that time he has been engaged 
in writing a complete history of General Mills. In 
his ‘“‘Horizons” story he has drawn upon his de- 
tailed research for that assignment. 

“The success of General Mills,” writes Mr. Gray, 
“may be attributed to the fact that the company’s 
leaders have not been content to be merely passive 
allies of Nature. Rather, they have assumed the 
initiative in exploring Nature, in finding out her 
hidden values and her secret strengths, and in pre- 
senting these nourishing attributes to the public 
in attractive form. 

“Specifically, this has meant making an intimate 
study of the inexhaustible wealth of cereals. Mill- 
ing has been described as the simple conversion of 
a primary product—-grain—into flour. The convic- 
tion that has animated the minds of the men of 
General Mills is that infinitely more can be done 
to recover from wheat and corn and oats the good 
that is in them and to enrich both the nourish- 
ment and the pleasure of the table. 

“First, through research, it is possible to probe 
deep into the kernel of the grain and find previ- 
ously unsuspected sources of strength. 

“Second, through the art of cooking, these 
newly identified attributes may be presented in 
appetizing form. 

“Third, through advertising, the public may be 
educated in matters of diet and stirred to a desire 
for what serves human needs best. 

“Fourth, through a vigorous campaign of mer- 
chandising, a company may create ‘an avenue to 
the home’ along which a variety of products may 
be carried efficiently to the household kitchen. 

“General Mills has been a Jeader in all these 
fields. Its steady, ever increasing emphasis on re- 
search has created new products, furthered the 
study of vitamins, advanced the drive for enriched 
flour. Its Home Service Department has achieved 
prominence not merely as practitioner of the art 
of cooking but as trusted teacher in the funda- 
mentals of the balanced diet. Its pioneering adven- 
ture in radio advertising has made history not in 
one industry but in two. Its skills as merchandiser 
have enabled the company to multiply its interests 
until it now handles a vast complexity of goods as 
adeptly as it once handled one. 

“Through all this conscientious effort has run 
the sustaining and unifying belief that prosperity 
is closely related to service. Through an economic 
contribution, one’s worth is established, and the 
successful company is the one that deserves well 
by serving well. This is the central theme of the 
story of General Mills.” 

Since the history of such an enterprise as Gen- 
eral Mills must largely be a matter of biography, 
Mr. Gray has been most concerned with the men 
who were the company’s builders. James Ford 
Bell, the founder, is described as “a tireless ex- 
plorer of ideas .. . a man with a zealot’s passion 
for research ... a kind of statesman of business, 
with a happy ability to command belief in his 
leadership; a giant of resourcefulness, a tireless 
inventor of ideas, a chain-reaction generator of 
projects.” 

All of the great corps of men associated with 
Mr. Bell in the beginning period and throughout 
the ensuing quarter century find their place in Mr. 
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Gray's story and are envisioned by his appraising 
eye and animated by his literate characterization. 
Among the men singled out for special attention 
are Donald Davis (‘Engineer of Business”); Harry 
A. Bullis (“Out of a seemingly inexhaustible vital- 
ity and a similarly generous store of optimism 
there evolved a temperament the essence of which 
was cheerful determination’); Walter Barry Chis 
“creative energy has added tremendously to 
the drama, and to the profits, of the day-to-day 
operation of General Mills’); G. S. Kennedy 
(“trained for leadership in an exacting school that 
made encyclopedic knowledge of detail obliga- 
tory’); Walter Mills (“has brought to the admin- 
istration of grain operations a scholarly knowl- 
edge, together with a vigor and idealism, that 
make him the best type of statesman of business”’); 
S. C. Gale (“an advertising executive with the 
imagination of an artist and the conscientiousness 
of an educator’); Leslie N. Perrin (under him 
“the phase of consolidation reached a new cli- 
max’’); Charles H. Bell (“brings to the task the 
dynamic temperament of a sportsman, the thor- 
ough training of a man who has served his appren- 
ticeship in eyery branch of the complex operation, 
and the friendly outlook of one who realizes that 
he is performing a necessary task with limitless 
possibilities’’). 

In peroration, Harry Bullis draws the experi- 
ence and accomplishments of a quarter of a cen- 
tury to this conclusion: “Through depression and 
prosperity, in peace and war, this company has 
served the American people.” Then he brings the 
whole matter into necessary adjustment with 
another consideration, equally important and ger- 
mane to the free economy of America, by remind- 
ing us that GMI “has consistently earned reason- 
able profits—the just reward of service.” 
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Confiscating all taxable income over $10,000 
would yield only an additional $3 billion—or just 
enough to run the U.S. government for 16 days. 
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ON TALKING TO ONESELF 

HE merchandising and marketing editor of 
“Ta New York Journal of Commerce thinks 
bakers do too much talking to themselves. He finds 
they have a good story but that they don’t seem to 
tell it to the world. 

“It is estimated,” he says, “that per capita use 
of bread has been reduced by about 37‘~ since 1910 
because of the ‘fattening’ stigma. Bakers are quick 
to declare that the public is misinformed. One slice 
of bread, they say, contains only half as many 
calories as a cocktail, only three-fourths as many 
calories as a teaspoon of salad dressing or a pat ol 
butter, and approximately the same number ol 
calories as the sugar and cream in a cup of coffee. 
The trouble is, bakers keep telling these things 
to other bakers. They even bring in prominent 
scientists to document the facts at trade conven- 
tions. But there is no organized campaign to carry 
the news to consumers.” 

In view of the great national baking industry 
promotions of recent years this indictment seems 
rather harsh, yet it comes from a journalistic 
marketing expert who does not seem to be im- 
pressed with the noise the baking industry is 
making about itself and its products. Bakers 
can at least draw the conclusion that they haven't 
yet become too noisy. 
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BULLETIN ON BUSINESS ULCERS 
EPORTING to the Society for the Advance- 
R ment of Management, Henry E. Ford, a Du 
Pont development director, finds the condition of 
managerial ulcers favorable. They have not been 
eliminated, but they have been quieted. This is 
largely the result of the relaxation that derives 
from the change of business climate in Washing- 
ton, Which for nearly a quarter of a century has 
been a highly contagious plague spot. Mr. Ford 
thus reviews the climatic influence and its ulcer- 
ous incidence 

Back there in the beginning of the Great De- 
pression business became a scapegoat, and busi- 
ness managers were made whipping boys. They 
were called economic royalists and princes of privi- 
lege. They were blamed for over-production and 
they were blamed for under-production; for tech- 
nological advancements which threw men out of 
work and for lack of technological advancement; 
for sinister planning and for lack of foresight; for 
seeking monopoly and at the same time for failure 
to cooperate so as to end what was called “ruin- 
ous” competition, 

“Each day,” recalls Mr. Ford, “the morning 
papers brought word of a new crisis, a new law, or 
a new investigation launched in Washington. The 
managers were forbidden even to discuss mutual 
problems with their own employees. They had to 
fill out numberless questionnaires and they had to 
hire hordes of new clerks to keep the required 
records. One government agency fixed the wages 
they could pay; another erected a ceiling over the 
prices they could charge; a third decided whether 
they could buy raw materials. 

“Taxes went higher and higher. Some seemed 
to be designed merely to punish business, with 
revenue as an incidental by-product. In some cases 
tax rates were pegged so high above the limit of 
diminishing returns that revenue was actually 
driven away from the government in its zeal to 
punish 

“It was only scant comfort for management to 
reflect, as did the great scientist, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, that ‘one of the things we have to be thank- 
ful for is that we don't get as much government as 
we pay for.’ 

“During this period, the managers of business 
witnessed the rapid growth in popularity of a dis- 
turbing philosophy. The promise of getting some- 
thing for nothing led many people to forget that 
we can have only what we produce. The time came 
when too many adults, and too few children, be- 


‘lieved in Santa Claus. 


“The excesses of the New Deal were followed 
by the inanities of the Fair Deal. Skilled agitators 
pitted little business against big business, and 
maintained that bigness in itself was badness. 
Leaders of organized labor were encouraged to 
bait management, instead of working with man- 
agement as a team for the greater good of all. 

“It became fashionable to regard profits as sin- 
ful. From the highest realm of government came 
a command to perform the economic absurdity of 
raising wages without disturbing prices. Socialism 
replaced prosperity as the figure waiting around 
the corner. 

“The few businessmen who ventured to protest 
against these practices were held up to scorn and 
ridicule; their privacy was invaded by investiga- 
tors from Congress and government; their tax re- 
turns were questioned. Against these odds, most of 
us failed to meet our responsibilities. We retreated 
to shells of silence in the hope of being overlooked 
when the next punitive expedition was launched.” 

3usiness ulcers, under the economic and social- 
istic living conditions of the times, could get no 
better they became progressively worse. Now the 
clinical chart shows improvement. In fact, the 
patient may live. 





SBA Production ~ 
Conference Set 
for Sept. 13-15 


ATLANTA-—On Sept. 13-15, \ the 
Southern Bakers Assn. will present 
its annual retail and wholesale pro- 
duction conference at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, under the chairman- 
ship of J. M. Albright, American 
Bakeries Co. Mr. Albright has se- 
lected A. W. Kimble, Swift & Co., 
Atlanta, and William S. Waldorf, 
Waldorf Pastry Shop, Macon, Ga., to 
act as co-chairmen. 

The conference will follow the es- 
tablished pattern of a variety of sub- 
jects chosen to cover the latest 
changes and developments in all 
phases of the industry. Each speak- 
er is nationally known in his re- 
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spective field, and discussion periods 
will follow each session. 

With the possible inclusion of one 
or two speakers for the retail ses- 
sion Sept. 13, the program is com- 
plete, according to E. P. Cline, sec- 
retary. As the program now stands, 
the retail session will open Sunday 
morning under the direction of Mr. 
Waldorf, who is also president of 
the Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. The 
speakers to be presented are Wm 
E. Broeg, International Milling Co., 
who will conduct the cake session, 
and Irwin O. Rohrbach, Standard 
Brands, Inc., who will take over the 
sweet goods-coffee cake session. 

On Sept. 14, E. E. Kelley, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn., 
will convey greetings of the national 
association, followed by greetings 
from the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers by president M. J. 
Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. Louis, 
and secretary-treasurer Victor E 
Marx. An interesting feature on Mon- 
day is the conducted tour of the 
modern bakery facilities of Colonia! 
Stores, Inc., through the cooperation 
of Louis Barth, who is in charge of 
all bakeries for Colonial Stores. Ad- 
ditional information regarding this 
tour will appear at a later date. 

“Once again, this is your confer- 
ence,” Mr. Albright said. “With the 
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ever-changing trends and problems 
of the baking industry, it is to the 
advantage of every baker to attend 
this meeting and bring his key per- 
sonnel.” 
2eservation forms will be mailed 
at an early date. The program fol- 
lows: 

RETAIL BAKERS SESSION 
Sunday, Sept. 13: 

Greetings by Mr. Albright. 

Invocation. 

The president and secretary speak. 

The Retail Bakers Session—Wm. S. 
Waldorf, co-chairman. 

“Quality Cakes for the Sales Dol- 
lar,’ Wm. E. Broeg, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Mineapolis, Minn. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 

“Sweet Goods and Coffee Cakes 
for the Sales Dollar,” Irwin O. 
2ohrbach, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 

Bull Session, Mr. Wm. S. Waldorf. 

WHOLESALE BAKERS SESSION 
Monday, Sept. 14: 

Greetings by Mr. J. M. Albright. 
Introduction of co-chairmen. 
Introduction of SBA officers. 

Invocation. 

The President speaks. 

“Our Secretary Sez.” 

“The College Graduate’s Future in 
the Baking Industry,” Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Greetings from the American Bak- 
ers Assn., E. E. Kelley, president, 
Chicago, Il. 

Greetings from the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, M. J. 
Swortfiguer, president, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Victor E. Marx, secretary- 
treasurer, Chicago, IIl. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 

Assemble for tour of Colonial 
Stores Bakery. 

Tuesday, Sept. 15: 

Wholesale Cake Session, Wm. E 
Broeg, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Equipment Maintenance for Dol- 
lar Profits,” A. M. Willson, The 
Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 

“Sales and Production—the Key to 
the Sales Dollar,” J. A. Smith, 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, III. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 


Tuesday Afternoon: 


“Flour Problems Yours and 
Mine,”” Ralph Gaylord, General 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Emulsifiers as Permitted by the 
Federal Bread Standard,” Orvel 
Pettit, C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

“Management Production Must 
Share in Its Problems,” Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Commission Rebate 
Dodge Plagues 
Manila Flour Trade 


MANILA — American flour repre- 
sentatives in the Philippines say they 
are finding it practically impossible 
to compete with more and more firms 
which are giving buyers 100% rebate 
on the agents’ commission—and still 
make a profit. 

Most of the established American 
firms say they have nothing to do 
with the practice. They blame Chinese 
companies —-some of them handling 
U. S. brands—who are trying to get 
a larger share of the market. The 
Americans say the effort is pretty 
successful. The tricky part, giving 
back all of your commission and still 
making a profit, is possible because 
of the devious workings of Philippine 
exchange control. 

Here’s the way it works. A flour 
user gets a license from the Import 
Control Commission, authorizing him 
to convert so many pesos to dollars 
through the Central Bank (at 2 to 1, 
plus a 2% import handling tax but 
exempted from the 17% exchange 
tax). He goes shopping for flour, gets 
a competitive price from several mil- 
lers’ agents. Then the less scrupulous 
agents start promising rebates—-and 
it’s well established now that he can 
get the entire commission of 15 
centavos (7.5¢) per 50-lb. bag knocked 
off his cost. He contracts with that 
agent for his flour, let’s say for 5,000 
bags. The agent’s commission of 7.5¢ 
times 5,000 bags, of $375, is rebated 
quietly in the form of 750 pesos. 

Now, the agent has the $375 com- 
mission, in dollars, in the U. S. He 
looks around for an importer who has 
been granted a ‘“non-dollar remit- 
tance” license. This is a peculiar form 
of license which merely authorizes an 
importer to bring in luxury goods of 
some type if he can find the dollars 
The thin assumption of the govern- 
ment is that he will find them legally 

draw on old U. S. funds, perhaps 
without lowering the Philippine dol- 
lar balance. This importer probably 
has no legal dollars, however, and he 
buys them from the flour agent at up 
to 2.80 pesos for each dollar. So the 
flour agent rebates 750 pesos, but he 
sells the dollars concerned for 1,050 
pesos, and still makes 300 pesos on 
the deal. 

You do this often enough and it’s a 
living, trade observers say, and it also 
helps the agent to grab a big share 
of a competitive market. 

It’s hard to pin any one down on 
charges like these, just as it’s hard to 
get any one to admit earlier payoffs 
to government officials to get the 
licenses in the first place, but pri- 
vately most businessmen in Manila 
are convinced both practices are 
usual. The practice reportedly is 
working a hardship on some old, 


established American firms doing 
business here. 
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EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET AUGUST 25-26 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The summei 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. has been planned 
for Aug. 25-26 at the Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y., it has been 
announced by Margaret K. Bentley, 
secretary-treasurer. Raymond Ham- 
mar, R. Hammar Mill, Russell, Pa., is 
president of the group. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. D. ELEVATOR BURNS 

ABERDEEN, S. D.—Fire recentls 
destroved the Hub City Mills grain 
elevator and office here. 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 











complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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i CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA.GA, " ~ 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. _— PITTSBURGH, PA. | DETROIT, CLEVELAND. COLUMBUS 


FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, =» CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS— MISSOURI, _ NASHV/LLE, MOBILE—ALABAMA. NEW ORLEANS 
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Butter. Rebin Hood 
Flour Promoted 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The Internation- 
al Milling Co. is sponsoring a promo- 
tion which offers 15¢ off on a pound of 
butter 

The promotion, which is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Dairy Assn., will be in effect 
until June 30 in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and parts of North and 
South Dakota 

A consume! 
butter for 
mitting 


will be able to buy 
15¢ less a’ pound by sub- 
a coupon appearing in con- 
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junction with a Robin Hood flour 
advertisement to be circulated in the 
five-state area. The coupon is sub- 
mitted on a butter purchase when 
the consumer buys any size bag of 
Robin Hood flour. 

Charles Ritz, International presi- 
dent, said: “We realize that anything 
which will help increase the consump- 
tion of butter will strengthen the 
position of the dairy farmer, as well 
as that of all agriculture. We are 
testing this promotion to see what 
effect this form of retail merchan- 
dising has on butter sales. 

“We believe this promotion 
be of great help in relieving 


will 
the 


present butter surplus.” 

An advertisement in a farm pub- 
lication points out that the offer is 
being made in “recognition of the 
importance of butter consumption to 


the farmers of America’ and also 
“to get more farm women to try 
2obin Hood.” 

——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

Congress established the National 
School Lunch Program on a perma- 
nent basis in 1946 to improve the 
health and well being of children and 
to broaden the market for agricul- 
tural food commodities. 





YOUR 


FLOUR 
NEEDS 





PROTEIN, 











Because our country elevators make a selection of fine wheats avail 


able to our various mills, and because we have had years of experience 


in handling this grain, these flours have an industry-wide reputation 


for being unexcelled in quality. 


You can choose from such flours as these, or have others milled to your 


own specifications for protein and ash. 











MELLOW 
Mellow Sapphire 
Mellow Judith 





REGULAR 





Re 


<9 Grizzly Clear 





Rent Sapphire 
Regular Judit, --— 











PROTEIN ASH 


~~ 
1175 | 43. | WHOLE WHEAT 





DAKOTANA 





Dakotana hiah-oluten 


19.00 } .45 



























15.10 | 1.60 





Write. wire or phone our 
nearest representative or- 
contact us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 

High 


Low Close 


May 
a 


Close 
May 


29 
1953 1953 


Allied Mills, Inc. 333%, 27% 28 27% 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 10% 8545 OA 

Pfd. $3.25 - M2 891, 108% 106 
Am. 


Cyanamid, 


Pftd, 
A-D-M Co. 
Borden 
Burry Bis. Corp. 
Cont. Baking Co. 
Pfd. $5.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pid. $7 


Cream of Wheat 


Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Gen, Baking Co. 
Pfd. $8 
Gen. Foods Corp. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Gren, Mills, Ine. 
Pfd, 33% 
Pid. 5% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co. 
Pfd. $5 ‘ ; 

Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 

Merck & Co. 


Pfd. $3.50 
Pfd. $4 
Natl, Biscuit Co. 


Pfd. $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 

Pid. $4 








Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak. Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pid. $6 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 
Pfd. $4.40 
std. Brands, Ine. 
Pid. $4.50 
sterling Drug 
Pid. $3.50 
Svpsh. Bis., Ine. 69% 
United Biscuit 
of America 36 
Pfd. $4.50 lor 
Victor Ch. Wks. 26% 
Pid. $3.50 90 
Wagner Bak. Co. BY 
Ward Bak. Co. 2434 
Warrants 9% 
Pid. $5.50 116%, 98 102 102 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 14% 
tsSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 1i% 19 
*Standard Milling Co. 10% 10% 


+Over counter, tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 





icals, Inc. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May °9: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York 19 19%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. lol 1033, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 146 150 
Omar, Ine, 19% 20 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 109 110 
A  — 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
May May 
5, 22, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.95 3% 3 
fd. sy | 46 16 a 
Can. Food Pr., A 10 i) iM TM 
Pfd, . . 62 50%, a5 ay 
Consol. Bakeries 9% iM% x x 
Federal) Grain 7 14 15 16 
Pfd. ta sain 26 24 25 
Gen. Bakeries 6 1.90 5 
Inter-City Bak. 15 14 
Lake of the Woods 33%e@ 29% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 
Pfd., 90 82 
Ogilvie Flour 31 293% 
Pid. . 160 144 
Toronto Elevs. 4% 2% 
United Grain, A 18 7 
George Weston 31%, «0(°26Y% 
Pid. 44% 96 91%, 94%, 95 
Closing bid and asked prices on = stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Can. Bakeries il 12 
Catelli Food, A 17% 
Inter Mig., Pfd. a4, 
Lake of the Woods, Pid 138 
MeCabe Grain, A 13 
Mid. Pac. Grain 11 11% 
Reliance Grain 20 
Standard Brands ZR 28% 
*U.S. Funds, 


Bonded Grain in the United states 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary the Chicago Board 
f Trade, May : 1953 (000s omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 07 
Buffalo . 13 tS5 147 

Afloat 1 
Chicago ist 
Duluth . 8 279 
Baltimore 2 
Lakes . 786 146 

Total ss 1,549 1,006 909 124 
Previovs week 784 2,29 746 771 
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Fulprint flower-bright, eye-catching colors and attractive patterns 








are easily made into fashionable clothes and many useful 





household items. They are especially designed for your customer's 
re-use. These economical, color-fast bags give you a sturdy 
container. They are uniform in quality because production is 


controlled from raw cotton to the finished bag. We’d welcome the 





opportunity to explain how Fulprint Bags can help sell your brand. 


Just wire, call or write your nearest Fulton Branch. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA «¢ ST. LOUIS * NEW ORLEANS * DALLAS * DENVER * LOS ANGELES * KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
MINNEAPOLIS «© NEW YORK CITY, 347 MADISON AVE. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA. * SAN FRANCISCO * PHOENIX 
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Making the Foreman Part of the Management 


et me eee 


By Miles Robson, Training Director, National Foremen’s Institute 


Making foremen a part of manage- 
ment is one objective on which most 
executives can agree. Every year, 
additional companies join the ranks 
of those who practice, as well as 
preach, this organizational concept. 
But there is considerable room for 
improvement; and it should be said 


made with 






Q8G. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


You've heard it said,‘ Nature's way 
is the better way . Well, that’s cer-~ . 
tainly true about bread and Wytase 
—they just belong together because 
Wytase isa natural product contain- 
ing enzymes that make bread whiter, 
grain and texture more uniform, and 


flavor that picks up the appetite. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


New London, Conn. 


from the outset that the goal can't 
be reached easily. 

Several reasons account for this, 
and foremost among them is defini- 
tion. I like to ask employers I meet 


at various functions, “What do your 


foremen do?” The answers usually 
confirm the multitude of job descrip- 






tions which the general title of fore- 
man includes. If you apply the term 
“foreman” to an individual who su- 
pervises workers on more than one 
shift or in more than one area of 
the plant, and who has authority 
to determine work procedures and 
devise manufacturing processes and 
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toolings, that foreman has _ hardly 
anything but the name in common 
with those foremen who rigidly ad- 
here to schedules and standards laid 
out for them by others. This dif- 
ference lies in the degree to which 
a foreman “manages,” 

But there are other considerations 
—seldom spelled out in any super- 
visor’s job description—which deter- 
mine whether he is in fact part of 
management. Putting it simply, he 
has that status: 

@if his superiors treat him as 

such; and 

@ if his subordinates regard him 

accordingly; and 

@ if he himself feels he belongs in 

the management group. 

Three separate sets of attitudes 
are involved and whatever manage- 
ment does in the interest of improv- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article, Miles Rob- 
son, has had 27 years’ experience in 
the training and industrial relations 
field. In addition to serving as di- 
rector of personnel and training for 
a large international manufacturing 
organization, he has consulted on 
such problems with leading compa- 
nies in the basic industries. He has 
lectured at New York University, 
and is presently lecturer and ad- 
visory committeeman at the Man- 
agement and Industrial Relations 
Institutes of Rutgers and Cornell 
Universities. He is training director 
of the National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., which specializes in training 
and development programs for fore- 
men and supervisors. 





ing the quality of supervision must 
give equal weight to these factors. 
There is little use trying to “build 
up” the foreman in the minds of 
the rank and file if top manage- 
ment’s own acts reduce his stature, 
or if he lacks the information and 
authority which he should have as a 
member of the management group. 
Two Classes of Foremen 

In a recent survey conducted by 
our institute we gathered consider- 
able data on foremen’s duties in both 
manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing concerns. The returns enables 
us to classify foremen in both types 
of companies according to the na- 
ture and scope of their duties. We 
arrived at what we call Class I and 
Class II categories. 

The typical Class I foreman usual- 
ly has years of experience and works 
under the general direction of the 
plant superintendent or general fore- 
man. He may supervise workers on 
more than one shift or in more than 
one area of the plant. He determines 
work procedures and has his say 
with respect to processes and tool- 
ing. He is responsible for mainte- 
nance and repair of equipment, ma- 
terial and supplies. Such a foreman 
is involved in hiring workers, in 
training them and in assigning jobs 
to them. He is permitted to initiate 
rate changes and to take disciplinary 
action. He also keeps time, produc- 
tion and personnel records. 

The Class II foreman occupies a 
lower niche, and is therefore in 
greater need of management help in 
conditioning employee attitudes. A 
foreman in this category ordinarily 
supervises men on one shift and in 
one work area, and the work super- 
vised is often repetitive in nature. 
He assigns work in line with work 
schedules, and when he trains new 
workers he commonly uses a training 
outline prepared by others. He requi- 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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sitions supplies and materials in ac- 
cordance with specifications set up 
by others, and matters of 
promotion, leaves of absence and dis- 


refers 


cipline, with recommendations, to his 
superior. The Class II foreman usual- 
fewer experience 


but may 


ly has years ol 


Foreman Class I, be 
in training for a Class I job 

In non-manufacturing fields, the 
Class I foreman commonly directs 
the work within a particular depart- 
ment or establishment and assists in 
formulating policies which relate to 
selection, training, promotion, sal- 
recreation and discharge of 
employees. He executes poli- 
cies directly or through subordinates, 
and is responsible for the efficient 
functioning of his group. Other re- 
sponsibilities include maintaining 
harmonious working relations among 
personnel, ensuring cooperation with 


than 


aries, 


these 


other departments, maintaining rec- 
ords of attendance, production and 
efficiency and supervising inventory. 
The Class II foreman in the same 
fields performs similar duties, but 
under supervision and in accordance 
with instructions. 

Helping the foreman in Class II 
to grow toward the higher rating 
is one of the best ways to enhance 
his stature. There is nothing “make 


believe” about enlarged authority due 
to increased responsibility. As the 
foreman develops, the checkreins on 
his performance can be gradually 
loosened, to the point where he can 
be judged primarily on results, Dur- 
ing the growth period, the foreman 
should always know how far he can 
go in particular situations. This less- 


ens the likelihood of his being over- 
staffed and overruled, and of suffer- 
ing the chagrin caused by these re- 
versals 


Self-Analysis Sparks the Program 
“Do really 
is executives ?” 


we treat our foremen 
This question is the 
starting point in shaping the 
foreman improvement program. It is 
easier to answer this question in a 
smaller company than in bigger or- 
ganizations. There are many con- 
cerns employing anywhere from 50 
to 500 people where the president 
or general manager Knows _ person- 
ally every foreman in the shop. He 
can decide very quickly whether the 
performance and competence of his 
foremen come up to his expectations; 


logical 


ind if the answer is “No,” he can 
take direct action. But where there 
are several levels of management be- 


tween the top executive and the 


foreman, both appraisal and correc- 
are 


tion of the foreman’s functions 
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“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are well made and give dependabk service, the sidewalk 


merchant implies. Was there ever an cager salesman who 


didn't! 


Io the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 


wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 


» 
portant considerations “ 


But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 years of 


unbroken | 


UNION BAG :¢ 





leade rship in paper pac kaging Union's mammoth 


PAPER ‘CORPORATION ®@ 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp to-containes 


mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many 


reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 


extent than ever before 


More 
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harder to carry out. It is always 
harder for the top executive to in- 
duce intermediate executives to 
change their attitudes than it is to 


change his own 

There is no simple formula which 
applies to all instances. Circum- 
stances differ from plant to plant, 
and nobody yet defined a pat- 
tern of human relations which would 
be effective or every- 
But certain 
all such 
presence or gives a 
to and action. Some 
of these elements are functional and 


has 


acceptable 
where. char- 


and 


elements 
acterize relationships, 
their absence 


clue analysis 








administrative, while others are pre- 


dotainantly social. 
Make 


Recognition of 


Foreman 
human relations 


to treating him 


executive team 
quite 
th 


ecutives only 


ranks of 


use 


Part 


the 


sense, 


as 


not 


management 
picnics 


of Team 

foreman, In a 
boils down 
the 
something 


a part of 


as 


distinct and well removed from 


Many eXx- 


and other 


social] occasions to mingle with their 


foremen, but to the majority of 
foremen this social recognition is 
just frosting on the cake. Working 
relationships within the plant are 











what really count. Here are some of 
the ways in which companies 
making their foremen actually 
of the management team 


are 
part 


] 3y giving them 
to shape, or at least to influence, 
decisions affecting their operations 
Departmental committees, where mu- 
tual problems are worked out, give 
foremen who serve on them a 
of participation. Devices of this 
are being used effectively in 
fields 

2. By reviewing 
the foremen, 
putting 


an opportunity 


sense 
sort 


many 


changes 
group, 
these changes 


policy 
with be- 


ef- 


as a 


fore into 
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sitions supplies and materials in ac- 
cordance with specifications set up 
by others, and refers matters of 
promotion, leaves of absence and dis- 
cipline, with recommendations, to his 
superior. The Class II foreman usual- 
ly has fewer years of experience 
than Foreman Class I, but may be 
in training for a Class I job. 

In non-manufacturing fields, the 
Class I foreman commonly directs 
the work within a particular depart- 
ment or establishment and assists in 
formulating policies which relate to 
selection, training, promotion, sal- 
aries, recreation and discharge of 
employees. He executes these poli- 
cies directly or through subordinates, 
and is responsible for the efficient 
functioning of his group. Other re- 
sponsibilities include maintaining 
harmonious working relations among 
personnel, ensuring cooperation with 
other departments, maintaining rec- 
ords of attendance, production and 
efficiency and supervising inventory. 
The Class II foreman in the same 
fields performs similar duties, but 
under supervision and in accordance 
with instructions. 

Helping the foreman in Class II 
to grow toward the higher rating 
is one of the best ways to enhance 
his stature. There is nothing “make 
believe” about enlarged authority due 
to increased responsibility. As the 
foreman develops, the checkreins on 
his performance can be_ gradually 
loosened, to the point where he can 
be judged primarily on results. Dur- 
ing the growth period, the foreman 
should always know how far he can 
go in particular situations. This less- 
ens the likelihood of his being over- 
staffed and overruled, and of suffer- 
ing the chagrin caused by these re- 
versals 
Self-Analysis Sparks the Program 

“Do we really treat our foremen 
as executives?”’ This question is the 
logical starting point in shaping the 
foreman improvement program. It is 
easier to answer this question in a 
smaller company than in bigger or- 
ganizations. There are many con- 
cerns employing anywhere from 50 
to 500 people where the president 
or general manager knows _ person- 
ally every foreman in the shop. He 
can decide very quickly whether the 
performance and competence of his 
foremen come up to his expectations; 
and if the answer is “No,” he can 
take direct action. But where there 
are several levels of management be- 
tween the top executive and the 
foreman, both appraisal and correc- 
tion of the foreman’s functions are 
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“and from the best makers, lady!” 


These are we I] made and give dependabk service, the sidewalk 
niet rchant implies \\ as there ever an cager sale sman who 
didn’t! 


To the men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multi- 
wall bags, reliability of manufacturer is one of the most im- 
portant conside rations*. 

But it must be a proved reliability. 


Union reliability has been demonstrated by 76 vears of 


unbroken leadership in paper packaging Union’s mammoth 


Savannah plant, world’s largest integrated pulp to-container 


mill, produces Multiwalls by the million. 


Capacity and fair treatment are among the many good 
reasons why, with a free choice of all Multiwall manufacturers, 
major buyers are specifying UNION Multiwalls to a greater 


extent than ever before. 


Nore so eCVcry day 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION ® WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7 





harder to carry out. It is always administrative, while others are pre- what really count. Here are some of 


harder for the top executive to in-  dotainantly social. 
duce intermediate executives to 
change their attitudes than it is to 
change his own Recognition of the 

There is no simple formula which 
applies to all instances. Circum- 
stances differ from plant to plant, ©xXecullve team ~~ not 


to treating him as 
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the ways in which companies are 
making their foremen actually part 
of the management team 


foreman, in a 
boils down 
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1 By giving them an opportunity 
to shape, or at least to influence, 
decisions affecting their operations 
Departmental committees, where mu- 


and nobody yet has defined a_ pat- quite distinct and well removed from tual problems are worked out, give 


tern of human relations which would the ranks of management 
be effective or acceptable every-  ecutives only use picnics 


Many ex- foremen who serve on them a sense 


and other of participation. Devices of this sort 


where. But certain elements char- social occasions to mingle with their are being used effectively in many 


acterize all such relationships, and foremen, but to the 


their presence or absence gives a_ foremen this social 
clue to analysis and action. Some _ just frosting on the 
of these elements are functional and relationships within 


majority of _ fields. 
recognition is 2. By reviewing policy changes 


Working with the foremen, as a group, be- 


plant are fore putting these changes into ef- 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 





You can provide extra 
insurance for the quality 
of your bread with the 
excellent baking values 
of these “Star” flours. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Cente nNtAl FouRiNG mis ~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














fect. There are many cases on rec- 
ord where “hashing out details” in 
advance has saved time and money 
by forcing revision of a plan before, 
and not after, certain damage has 
been done. 

3. By giving supervisors a clear 
picture of the company’s external 
operations, such as sales and adver- 
tising, branch installations, capital 
considerations, competitive standing, 
and the like. 

4. By including the foremen in 
“sideways communication’—the net- 
work of memos, reports and bulle- 
tins which too often are confined to 
higher officials. Some firms have 
found it helpful to digest such in- 
formation for the supervisors, to 
give them a condensed daily report 
on matters which directly affect 
their operations. 

5. By giving supervisors an ac- 
tive part in establishing standards 
of practice and performance. 

6. By helping the _ foremen, 
through special training, to do a 
better job of human relations and 
work administration. 

Steps like these lift foremen out 
of the “second class citizenship” of 
the industrial community. 


Giving Foremen “Status” 


What workers think of foremen is 
every bit as important, however. Su- 
pervisors are in a difficult spot, 
alienated in a sense from the very 
people with whom they spend most 
of their working time, and who are 
quick to notice anything which takes 
the boss “down a peg.” A common 
grievance among foremen is_ that 
management favors the shop stew- 
ard, by-passing the company’s own 
“management representatives.” An- 
other complaint is the failure or un- 
willingness to back up the foreman 
in disciplinary situations. Such prac- 
tices lower the supervisor’s import- 
ance in the worker's eyes, and natu- 
rally keep him from feeling that he 
is a part of management. 

I have heard more than one fore- 
man complain that executives re- 
spect each others’ prerogatives, but 
when they are on the factory floor 
they give orders to the first person 
they meet. “They carry on long con- 
versations with my men with no con- 
cern as to whether they are by- 
passing me or not,” another fore- 
man commented. The foreman is ex- 
tra sensitive in such cases because 
management has not given him 
enough authority and responsibility 
of a tangible sort. If he had to be 
consulted in a matter affecting his 
men, such as hiring or firing, and 
that consultation was definite, he 
would be less concerned with minor 
infringements into his affairs by 
higher executives. 

Here are some other ways in which 
management, by its actions, can lift 
foremen in their workers’ estima- 
tion: 

1. Encourage foremen to make 
their own decisions, wherever possi- 
ble. Cut down the supervisors’ need 
to tell employees, “I don’t know. 
I can’t promise. I'll have to talk 
with the boss.” 

2. Make each foreman supreme in 
his own department. Go through him, 
not around him, when dealing with 
his subordinates. This means mem- 
bers of the 25-year club, even if they 
did break in the “big boss” when he 
first came with the company. It in- 
cludes the treasurer’s nephew, who 
is working his way up, and also the 
shop steward. It also means tight- 
ening up “informal” methods which 
encourage channel crossing and de- 
touring around the foreman. 

3. Make the foreman responsible 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Rearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD $O THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 
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many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 
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Americans Are kolling Up Their Sleeves! 
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But 


WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your American Red Cross Today f 




















Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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for workmanlike behavoir on the part 
of his subordinates. This includes au- 
thority to admonish, punish or even 
discharge those who violate the rules 

powers which supervisors prefer 
unless they have 
management's support. In cases 
where foremen make mistakes in 
judgment, it is wise to help them 
“save face’ by giving them a chance 
to reconsider the verdict, rather than 
overruling them in public. 

4. If management has criticisms 
or warnings to express to a fore- 
man, they are better said in pri- 


not to exercise 
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vate. Differences, too, should be 
ironed out behind closed doors. 

5. Start new employees off on the 
right foot by giving the foreman a 
major part in the orientation proc- 
ess, so they will look to him for 
guidance and assistance. 

Managers who plead inability to 
take such measures, because the 
foremen “aren't ready” or “seem un- 
qualified,” are not making optimum 
use of supervision. They are paying 
the price for poor selection and in- 
adequate foreman training. They may 
refer to their foremen as “part of 


management,” but the employees re- 
main unimpressed and withhold 
their seal of approval. 
The Foremen’s Own Feelings 

How the foreman feels is the prod- 
uct of these two forces, plus some 
evaluations of his own. He knows 
how foremen fare in other plants, 
and has no trouble comparing his 
functions, responsibilities and powers 
with theirs. As a resident, church 
goer, civic club member and neigh- 
bor, he knows how he and his fel- 
low foremen rate in the community. 





Prize Winning Texture... 


Easier Machining .. . 


Increased Fermentation Tolerance... 


Improved Flavor... 


Some of the Benefits You Get from 
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2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y 
621 Minne St., San Francisco 1, Calif 


2921 So. Haskell Ave 
Dallas 10, Texas 


518 First Ave., 
686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 


North, Seattle 9, Wash 
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T. J. Van de Kamp 


DECORATION—Theodore J. Van de 
Kamp, executive vice president and 
treasurer, Van de Kamps Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been made a Knight of the Order 
of Orange-Nassau by Dr. Adrian 
Hartog, Consul of the Netherlands. 
Mr. Van de Kamp received this hon- 
or at a banquet in honor of Queen 
Juliana’s birthday, in recognition of 
his “untiring efforts throughout the 
years in establishing and maintain- 
ing good Netherlands-American re- 
lations,” Dr. Hartog announced. 





If he is treated as an executive by 
those beneath him and above him, 
he thinks like one and acts like one, 
both in plant and without. 

This is particularly true since the 
pay differential problem disappeared, 
as it largely has. As the institute’s 
survey showed, foremen’s salaries 
run from 10 to 25% above the take- 
home of hourly employees whom 
they supervise. We believe this eco- 
nomic indicator points toward more 
intelligent and effective use of fore- 
men, including their unquestioned ac- 
ceptance as part of management. 


om BREAD IS THE STAFF a 


COTTON COMPANY OPENS 
ALEXANDRIA, LA., PLANT 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—One of the 
South’s newest giants in the baking 
industry went into production here 
with the opening of the $1,250,000 unit 
of the Cotton Brothers Baking Co 
This is the fourth baking plant in 
the Cotton Brothers’ organization, 
the other units being located at Ba- 
ton Rouge, Shreveport and Natchez. 

W. F. and H. M. Cotton marked 
another milestone in the growth of 
their business from a small shop 
here nearly 30 years ago. The plant 
represents the planning by Carl Born- 
man, general manager for the Cotton 
Brothers. 

The production is laid out in two 
lines, one for bread and one for cakes. 


Fe-—— 


————— BREA S THE STAFF F Lif eE— 


PFENING ADDS TWO MEN 
TO ENGINEERING STAFF 


COLUMBUS —tTed Ronson, partner 
of the Fred D. Pfening Co., Columbus, 
announces the appointment of Charles 
E. Lane II, and Clarence J. Wallers 
to Pfening’s engineering staff. 

Mr. Lane was formerly with the 
W. E. Long Co. where he was director 
of engineering. Mr. Wallers was for- 
merly connected with the Petersen 
Oven Co 
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Peak Performance 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
jenreral Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
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Program Readied 
for West Virginia 
Bakers’ Convention 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. The 
theme ‘Make Your Business a Pleas- 
ure” will prevail at the 15th annual 
convention of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. scheduled July 26-28 at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Registrations are 
being made at a brisk rate, indi- 
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cating a record turnout, according 
to Edward R. Johnson, secretary of 
the association. 

The single business session will be 
keynoted by Philip Talbott, Wash- 
ington, authority on baking problems, 
it has been announced by Lloyd D. 
Feuchtenberger, Jr., Feuchtenberger 
Bakeries, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va., 
chairman of the baker-allied busi- 
ness meeting. 

Business will be confined to one 
single session on July 28, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Among the activities planned are 
a golf tournament, an open bridge 
and canasta tournament for both men 


and women, the West Virginia hour 
and the annual banquet. 


——=—= BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL FLORIDA BAKERS 
AGAIN NAME ROY PETERS 


TAMPA, FLA.—The Central Flor- 
ida Bakers Council, Inc., began its 
second year of existence by reelect- 
ing as president Roy R. Peters, gen- 
eral manager of the Butter Krust 
Bakeries, Lakeland, Fla. 

Other officers elected were M. C 
Langford, manager of the American 
Bakeries, Inc., Orlando, vice presi- 
dent; Ceasar Medina, president of 











FOR BREAD ENRICHMENT 


give you these advantages: 


1. Potency assured 

2. Quick disintegration 
. Super-thorough diffusion 
. Finer, more buoyant particles 
. Clean, even break into halves 


and quarters 


Order today from your 
Yeast Company salesman 





TWO TYPES 
TO ENRICH ANY 
WHITE BREAD 


non-fat milk solids. 


“or use with doughs 


containing 3% or more 
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-ROCHE.. 


SQUARE WAFERS | 











For use with doughs 
containing less than 3% 
non-fat milk solids. 


Either Type A or Type B is also 


available with Vitamin D 


tilamin Leviston 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC., NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
RISE IN MARCH 
WASHINGTON — Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
rose 10% above February figures dur- 
ing March, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 
8% above those for the same month 
in 1952. For the first three months 
of 1953, sales were 8% higher than 

for the same period of 1952. 








Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Members elected to the board of 
directors were N. R. Farrar, man- 
ager, Bell Bakeries, Inc., St. Peters- 
burg, and Sam Tobe, manager, Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Tampa. 

H. B. Oswald, Tampa, will con- 
tinue as executive secretary of the 
association. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


GUTHRIE BISCUIT CO. 
OPENS PLANT IN WEST 

LOS ANGELES A half billion 
cookies and crackers a year will come 
from the ovens of the $2,000,000 
Guthrie Biscuit Co. in nearby Van 
Nuys. The plant is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Open house was held recently for 
employees and families and people of 
San Fernando Valley. 

Visitors saw the 300-foot long bak- 
ing oven and conveyor setup for mass 
production of crackers. The cookie 
division features what is said to be 
the only completely automatic marsh- 
mallow depositing machine on the 
West Coast. 

Hosts at the open house were Wil- 
liam J. Grover, manager; C. J. Kel- 
logg, sales manager; and Charles E. 
Jones, plant manager. 


BORDEN APPOINTEE 
NEW YORK—Harry W. Meicke 


has been named district sales man- 
ager of the Borden Food Products 
Co., with headquarters in Syracuse, 
N.Y., according to Jules F. Valois, 
sales manager of the eastern division. 
Mr. Meicke succeeds William C. Heff- 
ron, who has retired after 17 years 
with the Borden Co. because of ill 
health. 








_& 
Edwin Moniot 


DIRECTS SALES — The Thomson 
Machine Co., Belleville, N.J., has ap- 
pointed Edwin Moniot as sales and 
service manager. Mr. Moniot has been 
with Thomson for 29 years—25 years 
of it in the field sales and service or- 
ganization working throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, 
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Unloading 40,000 pounds of flour 


is now a‘one man job...and I do it 
alone in only 63 minutes! 








9:00 AM—Clyde, standing on running board 9:02 AM — Bins are already set up on re- 9:05 AM—Flour line to bins is coupled to 
to get clear view, spots the big tractor-trailer ceiving end, First duty of driver is to make flour vent on truck. “Fluidized” in air-mixing 
combination alongside the bakery. final check to be sure bins are ready. chamber, flour flows freely at low pressure. 
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9:06 AM—Electric cable plugged in from 9:07 AM—Power switched on. Switch con- 10:03 AM—At 800 Ibs. per minute, entire 
bakery to truck. Motive power for mixing trols are located at rear of truck. Operation load of 40,000 Ibs. has been moved from 
chamber and flour movement operates on is entirely automatic from start of flour move- truck to bins in 50 minutes. Clyde’s ready 
220 volts. ment until every pound is delivered. to roll—just 63 minutes from start to finish. 


ATKINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





INQUIRIES INVITED on equipping your own trucks with the revolu- 
tionary bulk flour moving device perfected by Atkinson. Amazing 
speed and efficiency of bulk delivery has been thoroughly proved by 
scores of deliveries. Savings in handling costs for both mill and bakery 
are startling and well worth your study. Write for full details. 























Not many mills can match the infinite 
pains we take in insuring the topmost 


quality for RODNEY flours. For 
RODNEY has developed a corps of 
specialists —equipped with the finest 
Facilities who have acquired a wealth 
of knowledge in working out milling and 
baking problems. This staff of practical- 
minded chemists and experienced mill- 
ers and bakers is continually devoted to 
one objective—the production of flours 
that will produce the best quality loaf. 
And the results of their efforts are 


readily apparent in the fine baking 
performance of RODNEY brands. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Modern Pepperidge 
Bakery Retains 
Tested Methods 


DOWNERS GROVE, ILL.—One of 
America’s most modern bakeries—de- 
signed to produce _ old-fashioned 
bread. 

Such, in essence, is the story of 
the new $500,000 Pepperidge Farm 
Bakery, formally opened in Downers 
Grove, Ill., near Chicago, recently. 

Designed by its founder-owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Rudkin, and their 
two sons, both of whom are active 
in the business, the new bakery locat- 
ed in a countryside setting on Sec- 
ond St., Downers Grove, is geared to 
turn out 3,000 loaves hourly. The for- 
mula follows that outlined in an 1824 
recipe from which Pepperidge is 
baked 

The 50,000 sq. ft. of space at Down- 
ers Grove, all on one level, has the 
latest in baking and wrapping ma- 
chines and a spotless sunlighted clean- 
liness. But there is nothing mechani- 
cal about the production of the bread 
itself. The dough is still mixed in 
small batches. Women cut and knead 
each loaf into shape by hand as in 
by-gone days. And the fresh appetiz- 
ing smell of a true home kitchen is 
everywhere 

Vivacious, red-haired ‘Peg’? Rudkin 
herself still gives her full time to 
the operation of what has become an 
internationally famed business, ex- 
plaining: ‘““My job is to make sure our 
quality is as consistently high as when 
I did the whole job myself. That’s 
why I'm so interested in every phase 
of the operation and why I think of 
all of our people as wonderful helpers 

all of us concerned with the same 
results.” 


Pepperidge Began in 1937 

Mrs. Rudkin doesn’t think her task 
is difficult. For Pepperidge Farm 
started in 1937 in Mrs. Rudkin’s 
Fairfield, Conn., kitchen with an oven 
that had a capacity of four loaves 
and has been a family business ever 
since. Pepperidge began as the result 
of the illness of one of the Rudkin 
children who developed asthma as a 
baby. The doctors ordered that he 
have one of two things—a diet strong 
in natural vitamin B or a change in 
climate. Moving across the country 
with her three sons, husband, assort- 
ed dogs, cats and horses was impossi- 
ble. And as Mrs. Rudkin soon dis- 
covered, so was finding products and 
particularly bread with the right vi- 
tamin B content. She wanted bread 
made with old-fashioned stone ground 
whole wheat flour. 

Store after store was visited. Ev- 
erywhere the story was the same. 
“Sorry, madam, we haven't carried 
anything like that for a generation. 
Nobody bakes such bread any more.” 

Desperate, Mrs. Rudkin decided to 
try baking her own. She located an 
old grist mill making whole wheat 
flour the old way. Using an old-fash- 
ioned recipe she found, Mrs. Rudkin 
turned out a few experimental loaves. 
Their texture was rough because she 
had never baked a loaf of bread be- 
fore in her life 

But the bread tasted good—and it 
helped the child’s health. The doctor 
sampled and demanded some for 
friends. They buttered a few slices 
and insisted upon loaves for them- 
selves. Then one offered a bit of ad- 
vice: ‘“‘Why don’t you put up a batch 
for sale in your local market? Others 
might be interested.” 

Mrs. Rudkin did. Within an hour 
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the first batch of big fresh smelling 
loaves was purchased and the grocer 
ordered more. A neighbor girl was 
hired and baking increased. Then one 
day Mr. Rudkin carried a few loaves 
into town on his daily trip to his 
brokerage office and left them at a 
store near Grand Central Station. 
Sales began to rise. 

From the kitchen the _ business 
moved into a converted stable. From 
the stable, step by step, it shifted to 
a sizeable plant at Norwalk, Conn. 
More employees, most of them neigh- 
bors of the Rudkins, were hired. In 
1951, a second plant was opened at 
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Downingtown, Pa., west of Philadel- 
phia. Downers Grove was established 
to better serve customers in Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio and throughout the 
midwest 


An Ordinary Housewife 

Mrs. Rudkin insists she’s just an 
ordinary housewife who loves baking. 
Though the firm has expanded, the 
old-fashioned Pepperidge formula has 
never changed. Whole wheat flour is 
still ground on the rough water pow- 
ered stones at century-old mills. 


Sweet butter, fresh milk with all the 
cream left in, honey, cane syrup, 
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salt and home style yeast are the only 
ingredients 

Today, however, besides the whole 
wheat bread Pepperidge also makes 
white bread, Brown 'n Serve rolls of 
various kinds and herb-flavored stuff- 
ing. These are sold through the same 
outlets that handle Pepperidge bread 
Though Pepperidge prices are higher 
than most commercial products, sales 
are increasing. 

Orders from Abroad 
A famous movie star once wrote 


Mrs. Rudkin she was so dependent 
on Pepperidge she had it toasted in 
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N. other sweetening agent is so acceptable to consumers as sugar’. 


No other sweetening agent is more economical— gives you 25 to 50° more 


sweetening power. No other sweetening agent is easier to use, store and handle. 


For improved color, texture and tenderness, use sugar. 


Just as there can be no substitute for quality, there can be no 


substitute for sugar. Sugar means quality, and quality builds sales! 


For up-to-the-minute facts explaining why 


sugar is the safest, most effective, and, in 
the long run, most economical sweetening 


agent you can use, write Department X. 


*Sucrose—cane and beet sugar. 


NEW YORK 5, 
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NEW YORK 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 
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“W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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Mitts AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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$500,000 Pepperidge Farm Bakery 


New York and sent via parcel post 
to her wherever she might be. When 
this arrangement became too diffi- 
cult, she wrote Mrs. Rudkin, sent 
her itinerary, and asked that two 
loaves be dispatched each week. The 
same kind of request has come from 
as far away as Korea. One homesick 
G.I. said he yearned for a taste of his 
favorite bread and sent $2. Mrs. Rud 
kin returned the money and began 
sending it twice weekly. Recently she 
received a lovely antique piece of 
Chinese lacquer inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl worth far more than all the 
bread she had shipped. 

The friendly gesture doesn’t sur- 
prise Mrs. Rudkin either. Her prod- 
uct made entirely of home products 
and neither homogenized, vitaminized 
nor guaranteed to give anyone a prize 
fighter’s physique has grown primar- 
ily as a result of word of mouth 
praise from one user to another. Hun- 
dreds write Mrs. Rudkin monthly, ex- 
changing recipes, ideas about cooking, 
life and children. She answers all of 
them 

Women Do Baking 

Firmly believing that women have 
more talent for making good bread 
than men, 75% of the employees at 
Downers Grove are women—many 
of them elderly. Mrs. Rudkin also has 
a rule that none of those hired can 
be home bread bakers. “I’m afraid 
they'll introduce variations of their 
own. We feel Pepperidge must be up 
to a uniform standard.” 

Mrs. Rudkin knows many of the 
girls at Downers Grove by their first 
names even though the plant has been 
in test operation for only two weeks. 
She's genuinely interested in all their 
problems, explaining: “When we get 
so big that I won't know them all 
personally, I'll be ready to retire.” 

At the Norwalk bakery one girl 
even brought in her boy friend to 
see Mrs. Rudkin before she ventured 
a final “yes.” Relationship with all 
employees has always been direct, 
With insurance and_ hospitalization 
plans provided by the Rudkins. 

And Mrs. Rudkin makes certain 
that she keeps her “hand in” by often 
setting down and kneading a few 
loaves herself. 


The Rudkin Story 

Mrs. Rudkin still works as hard as 
she always has, says she thrives on 
work and has ever since she graduat- 
ed as valedictorian from public high 
school in Flushing, N.Y., where her 
family moved after the death of her 
grandmother. From high school, she 
immediately went to work as a book- 
Keeper in a Flushing bank, its first 
woman employee. All day long she 
Sat On a stool making entries, adding 
up debits and credits by hand. If the 
accounts didn’t balance and she had 
to stay late her mother came down 
with her knitting. 

Two years of this and she was made 
a teller. “I liked the job because it 
gave me a chance to talk with people. 
The greatest thing I learned was a 
sense of accuracy and responsibility 
plus a good background for business. 


Even now I can go out to our people 
who handle the funds, ask for the cash 
balance and tell right off if it’s cor- 
rect.” 

After four years at the bank, Mrs. 
Rudkin became what she calls now 
a “customer's woman” for a new-dis- 
solved brokerage There she 
met Mr. Rudkin, one of the partners. 
Married in 1923, they lived in New 
York for five years until Mr. Rudkin 
bought a large farm in Fairfield, 
Conn. 

But Mrs. Rudkin was so interested 
in business and similar activities 
there was little time for bridge, golf 
and cocktail parties, most of which 
she regards as rather a waste of time. 
Today she spends fiv2 days a week at 
the job. 

But though thorouchly enjoying her 
work, she looks forward to Saturdays 
when she has a chance to do some 
home baking. Het home 


house. 


favorite 





ARNOLD 


isles 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . TH 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Mi KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 





All our wheat is gr 
Reserve” and lx 
ers at elevators we ov 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 
NEW ULM, MINN. 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 
the country’s finest flours. 








agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1856 NEW |ULM, MINNESOTA 
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“This is a story not about a soldier ; a F : R 
but a baker” 
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“,.. the strength of a nation 
is in the bread her people 
eat. So, the better our bread, 
the stronger our nation.” 


“ 


... the spirit of progress 
was there when the bakers 
added milk to bread to give 
it higher nutrition and finer 
flavor. Today the baking 
industry uses huge quanti- 
ties of non-fat dried milk 
solid from millions of gal- 
lons of pure wholesome 
milk .. . one more impor- 
tant reason why American 
bread is the best in the 
world.” 
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Vitamins: 
! Niacin, ribo. 
flavin and j iron. Today 
you can see evide 
it yourself — the word 
‘enriched’ js Printed 
right on the w rapper 
of the loaf of bread.” 
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APPLAUDS! 


WINNER OF “OSCAR” FOR 
BEST PUBLIC RELATIONS FILM 
OF THE YEAR... Cleveland 
Film Festival, June 12, 1952. 


BAKERY SALES MANAGERS: 16 mm. Technicolor prints of 
“The Mark of C” available to you for showings to women’s clubs, 
schools, civic and fraternal organizations, etc. Offers great sales 


and promotional opportunities. See your Anheuser-Busch Yeast 
Man for complete information. 


BAKERY PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


7 za 
ST.LOUIS ./-ye, | MISSOURI 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


gme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 


_cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
_cracker sponge flour 


CRACKER KING 
ee AHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 
GR 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 












Where Leisure Living Prevails 
* 124 Luxuriously furnished © Free Parking on Premises 


rooms 7 
+ 400 feet of Private Beach Comme Lounge & Res- 


Water Swimming . 
7 a y= i ’ ¢ Entertainment 
MOTORISTS 
You'll enjoy our Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
RATES 


DIRECTLY ON THE 
OCEAN AT 
1S8TH STREET 


MIAMI BEACH, 





Send Me Free Additional Information: 


Name cecccceccesecececcceeseeeeeeeeeseresens 







Address coccccececescccetccccccseseserssseeee 


City cccccccccccccdsGOocceee Sale eeeeeteeseers 


Bpeaeeggeececcecees 








BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls « Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 
818 Wayzata Blvd. 





Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








cooking incidentally, is lemon chiffon 
and apple pie. 
Grinding the Flour 

The mills which grind the wheat 
for Pepperidge Farm bread in New 
England and Pennsylvania were built 
in the 18th century. French buhr- 
stones turn slowly and crush the 
grain in an action similar to that of 
a pestle in a mortar. Mrs. Rudkin be- 
lieves stone-ground flour is greatly 
superior to the conventional roller 
mill product because it retains the 
live wheat germ, a rich source of vita- 
min B. 

The presence of the wheat germ in 
a stone-ground flour makes it spoil 
quickly, however, and it therefore 
has to be used within a few days of 
milling. In the Downers Grove plant 
a stone grinding flour mill has been in- 
stalled in a wing of the building. Old 
time grist mill stones have been set 
up to grind daily all the 100% whole 
wheat flour needed for the whole 
w:eat bread to be baked here. 

Making Pepperidge Bread 

The production of a loaf of Pepper- 
ridge Farm bread begins in the mix- 
ing room. One of the white-uniformed 
women mixers gets the process under- 
way when she rolls a tin steel mixing 
bowl which sits on casters and holds 
enough dough to make 80 loaves un- 
der the first of a row of wall spigots 
and puts in the required amount of 
fresh, whole milk. An equal amount 
of water is added from the next 


sp got. 


As the bowl is rolled along other 
employees add melted creamery but- 
ter, yeast, salt and from other spigots 
unsulphered molasses, liquid sugar 
and honey. After these ingredients 
have been mixed, a male employee 
wheels the bowl] to the far end of 
the room, pours in flour from a large 
overhead flour bin, and attaches the 
bowl to one of 10 mixing machines. 

Mixing completed, the bowl is de- 
tached and wheeled into the first of 
two raising rooms, and left there for 
two hours. It is then rolled into the 
kneading room where an electric 
crane raises it and empties the dough 
onto a large wooden table. Four wom- 
en stand at this table, two on either 
side. Using small metal blades with 
wooden handles, they chop off lumps 
of dough about large enough to make 
a loaf, weigh them on a scale and add 
or subtract if necessary. 

From the cutting table in the Pep- 
peridge Bakery at Downers Grove 
the pieces of dough are tossed onto an 
endless belt, which takes them slowly 
past a line of women seated at a slop- 
ing, kneading table. Each piece of 
dough is taken from the belt, kneaded 
thoughtfully for about a minute and 
put back on the belt. 

At the end of the Pepperidge knead- 
ing table two women put the pieces 
of dough into baking tins, which are 
placed on racks and wheeled into a 
second raising room, which is some- 
What warmer and more humid than 
the first. 

Pepperidge Farm bread has two ris- 
ings in contrast to the four of many 
commercial bakers. And it is baked 
for an hour at 400°, almost twice as 
long as many others. 

The Pepperidge tins are then 
dumped automatically onto a belt, 
which passes before two women 
wearing white canvas gloves, who 
remove the bread from the tins. The 
loaves continue on the belt into a 
large cool room where two of the 
women lay them on racks. 

After cooling, the loaves. are 
wrapped by machinery and sent on 
another belt to the shipping room 
where men pack them in cartons for 
quick delivery throughout this area. 
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re Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1008 8 0. ( em OF 


Duluth, Minnesota 










LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 








Cotton and Burlap Bags 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., (Ml. 


KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO »* NEW YORK 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








, e % ” 
“Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
The Zuatity Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 





























“Hold it, Eddie! Mrs. Snodgrass says she wanted 


the chocolate layer on the bottom, then the white...’ 








Our cartoon this month is dedicated to all the patient, understanding 


bakers of America. Hope you'll like it enough to put it up in your shop. 


Have you ever used American Beauty Cake Flour? It’s one of the 
top performers in the Russell-Miller line of quality bakery flours. 
You'll like the way American Beauty handles in the shop. You'll like 
the high, light, ““customer-pleasing” cakes it turns out. Ask your jobber 


or Russell-Miller representative about American Beauty Cake Flour. 


willers of 


Rec RUSSELL: MILLER MILLING C0 


and other fine 
pakery —_ General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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They‘re Your Promotions, Too 


CHICAGO--A plea for concerted 


action on the part of all bakers to 
back the Bakers of America Program 
of the American Bakers Assn. in the 


forthcoming summer promotions has 
been made by J. Roy Smith, chair- 
man, program planning committee, 
Bakers of America Program. 


Sandwich Month 





Mr. Smith is vice president and 
general manager of Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., Mobile, Ala., and served as presi- 
dent of the ABA in 1951. He is also 
a past president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Assn. and the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. 

Mr. Smith comments: 


The baking industry is making 
progress in its campaign to build a 
better appreciation for and greater 
use of our products. Over the period 
of years during which the Bakers of 
America Program has been operating, 
we have been conducting a program 
of advertising, public relations and 
consumer education. 

There is definite evidence that this 
program is building steadily, that 
more and more key people and more 
and more consumers are learning 
about our industry and our products 
and that they are losing some of their 
misconceptions about bakery foods, 
particularly bread. 

In effect, it is the individual baker 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HE extra baking values of HUNTER 
flours are appreciated more than ever 


these days when bread production prob- 


lems are so difficult. It is easy to choose 
wheats wisely for HUNTER flours, which 
are backed by wheat storage capacity suf- 


ficient for 10 months of milling. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


Amine "2.| 


Tasty ogg d i 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The text of J. 
Roy Smith’s accompanying comments 
first appeared as a guest editorial, 
“This Is Your Promotion, Too,” in 
Vitality News, monthly merchandis- 
ing publication of General Mills, Inc. 
Mr. Smith, who is chairman of the 
program planning committee of the 
Bakers of America Program, punches 
at the heart of successful promotions 
in this worthwhile article and makes 
a stirring plea for nationwide co- 
operation in making Picnic Month 
and Sandwich Month profitable 
events this summer. 





who supports the program who is do- 
ing this job. Our national office in 
Chicago and our planning committee 
merely are the focal point for the ac- 
tivity—for generating ideas, and or- 
ganizing campaigns. 
Tie-ins Means More Sales 

The baker who moves in on the 
program campaigns, builds his own 
sales promotion work behind the 
same theme, is carrying the ball for 
the industry in his own area. And 
those bakers who have been energetic 
in such support have shown definite 
benefits to their own organization. 

We have just completed a two 
months drive on breakfasts—a na- 
tionwide program which enlisted the 
support of many organizations within 
and outside of the baking industry. 

Here, there and everywhere people 
have been made conscious of the need 
for a better breakfast, a breakfast 
which includes all nutritional ele- 
ments, particularly those in bread. 

This drive will be repeated next 
year in February and March. It 
merits long-range planning by bak- 
ers, to support the national theme 
and to carry its effect into every 
home. 


Picnic Month Promotion Next 

Coming up next is our national 
“July Is Picnic Month” promotion. 
Here again the baking industry will 
have the all-out support of literally 
hundreds of different organizations, 
building more picnics. Any baker who 
fails to capitalize on this theme is 
missing a truly great opportunity for 
a most worthwhile summer promo- 
tion. 

Outdoor eating is America’s fav- 
orite sport. The more we talk about 
it in our advertising and sales promo- 
tion work, the more people will be 
interested in a greater number of 
outdoor meals. I need not tell any 
baker that 99% of the meals eaten 
outdoors have bread and other bakery 
foods as most important ingredients. 

We urge every baker to bear down 
hard on the picnic campaign and to 
start planning well ahead for the bet- 
ter breakfast program next winter. 

Sandwich Month 

The picnic promotion will be fol- 
lowed by “August Is Sandwich 
Month,” in which the program will be 
co-operating heavily with the Wheat 
Flour Institute -and many others. 
Here, too, is an opportunity for bak- 
ers to build locally behind a national 
campaign, with mutual benefit for all 
concerned. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF RENEWS TV SHOW 

NEW YORK — American Machine 
& Foundry Co. has renewed its as- 
sociation on next year’s “Omnibus,” 
the 90-minute television program se- 
ries produced by the TV-Radio Work- 
shop of the Ford Foundation, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Morehead 
Patterson, AMF board chairman and 
president. 














RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS 
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ST WEIGHT 300 POUND 










Active Dry 


YEAST 


COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRISTATE MILLING CO. nevis ci, s. ou. 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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AIB Cake Course 
to Begin June 22 


CHICAGO— It’s a fine thing to be 
able to eat your cake and have it, too, 
and that is the way the American 
Institute of Baking is planning its 
Cake Course June 22-July 3. Students 
not only will hear lectures on the 
technical aspects of cake production, 
but also will acquire the skills of 
taste testing the cake for quality con- 
trol 

The taste-bud method of judging 
bakery products was developed at the 
institute to supplement traditional 
methods of scoring products on the 
basis of volume, color, texture and 
other physical attributes. 

The AIB states that cake bakers 
are particularly aware of the impor- 
tance of flavor in their products, since 
desserts are chosen as treats, rather 
than as necessary staples. Yet survey 
after survey shows that while the 
American homemaker looks to her 
baker for 95% of her bread, she pre- 
fers to bake her own cakes more than 
half of the time. When asked for her 
reasons, she puts quality and flavor 
at the top of the list, and she feels 
that her own product is superior in 
these respects. 

Whether or not she is justified will 
be determined by the students. Dur- 
ing the two-week course, students 
will take part in organoleptic—taste 
impression—panels in order to learn 
the technique from the viewpoints of 
both panelists and evaluators. 

They will compare samples of cakes 
made from rich and lean batters, and 
with varying proportions of sugar 
and flavoring. Cakes fresh from the 
bakeshop will be compared with 
those bought in retail stores, and 
students will have a chance to judge 
their competition by trying “home- 
made” cakes and those baked from 
prepared mixes. 

There are no accurate methods for 
judging flavor by chemical analysis, 
but every baker can organize a taste- 
testing panel as a guide to quality 
control. The Institute’s Cake Course 
will teach the techniques for setting 
up a panel and for evaluating the re- 
sults obtained from it. For informa- 
tion on other subjects included in 
the course, write to the Registrar, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL HOME BAKING 
STOCK SOLD TO OFFICIAL 


DAYTON, OHIO—Guy T. Shiver- 
decker, president and general man- 
ager of the National Home Baking 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has announced 
that he has purchased all outstanding 
stock in his company and that he and 
his wife, Phyllis M., now are sole 
owners of the business. 

Along with the change in owner- 
ship, Mr. Shiverdecker, who had 
owned controlling stock in the cor- 
poration, revealed a reorganization 
in the firm. His wife, secretary and 








DOUGHNUTS BECOME PART 
OF CHURCH SERVICE 


CLARK’S LAKE, MICH.—Dough- 
nuts and coffee every Sunday morn- 
ing at 8:30 a.m, help get worship- 
pers out for the early service at the 
Baptist Church here. This also en- 
ables Dr. R. Lloyd Pobst to finish his 
sermon on time and get back to his 
home parish in nearby Jackson for 
his regular service. 
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a director of the company, also as- 
sumes the post of vice president. 

Mr. Shiverdecker said he_ pur- 
chased the outstanding stock from the 
estate of Anthony D. St. John, a 
former partner who died last Sep- 
tember, and from Henry A. Rater- 
man, who was vice president and a 
director until he resigned those posts 
and left the company. 

Maurice J. Leen, Jr., an attorney, 
was named a director of the com- 
pany to succeed Mr. Raterman. 

Mr. Shiverdecker, who is also treas- 
urer of the 40-year-old Dayton firm, 
said the deal was entirely a stock 
transaction. He has been in the bak- 
ery business 33 years and, along with 
the other partners, has owned an 
interest in National since 1944. 

The company operates 22 trucks 
for its house-to-house delivery and 
has a retail outlet at the bakery. Mr. 
Shiverdecker said he hopes to ex- 
pand the firm’s route sales and that 
John M. Jones will continue as sales 
manager for the company. 
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WILLIAMS BAKING PLANS 
DISTRIBUTION BUILDING 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Williams 
Baking Co. will erect a new building 
here to house distributing operations 
for this area. Baking operations of the 
company in this city have been dis- 
continued but the majority of em- 
ployees are being retained to handle 
distribution activities. 

Gerald R. Williams, Sr., president 
of the firm, said the distribution area 
here will be expanded and eventually 
the distribution plant will employ 
more persons than did the baking 
facility. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and etc,, our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 
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... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 


ee ee _ 


Always dependable, always the best 
. .. famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 


KING HUBBARD 
MOTHER HUBBARD 
SPRING MAIDE 
SUPERLATIVE 
SONNY HUBBARD 











HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
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King ng the Baker’s Doorbell 





Gene Pepples is the new manager 


of the Northside Bakery, Boone, 
Iowa. 

s 
Durwood R. Edwards has_ been 
named manager of Sunlite Baking 


Co., Carlsbad, N.M. R. B. Seawright 
will continue as baker for Sunlite. 
2 
When Arthur Godfrey used a Miami 
Beach, Fla., hotel recently as the set- 


ting for his morning TV show, he 
showed a chantilly tort that Fred 
Grimmig of Jacques Pastry Shop had 


made for him. Many letters and long 
distance phone calls have come in to 
the bakery asking for the recipe. 

& 

The Black Hills Bakery, Custer, 
S.D., has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. J. Gibbs to Fay Fletcher, former- 
ly of Chadron, Neb. 

e 

Northern Baking Co., Ironwood, 
Mich., reported little damage from 
an oven fire recently. 

& 
The third anniversery of Old Home 








Unusually Flexible BOWL SCRAPER by BUSH 
. « » Will Not Crack! 


Ideal for Imprinting of Advertising Message 


Designed for efficient scraping of all standard bowls and made of 
DuPont Alathon, Bush’s unusual scraper leaves absolutely no aftertaste. 
Useful also for scraping out hot custards and pie fruit kettles without 


harming scraper. 


Ideal for imprinting of advertising message. Send for new cat- 
alog featuring many new ornaments as well as Bush’s revolutionary low- 
cost cake tiers that bakers can afford to give away. 


. » » by Leon D. Bus 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF CAKE ORNAMENTS 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








Bread sales in the Fairmont, Minn., 
area, was observed recently by the 
Metz Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dan Keasling is manager of the Fair- 
mont area and Wayne Brink is the 
company sales manager. 
€ 
James Miller, owner of the Miller 
Bakery, Madison, Neb., has retired 
and sold his building. 
= 
The Tasty Pastry Shop, Muscatine, 
Iowa, has been opened for business 
by Ford Hilton and Dewey Apple- 
gate. 


= 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Richter have 


purchased Stolba’s Bakery, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, from Mrs. Bessie 
Stolba. 


Norton Hanson and Sherman Cas- 
selton have been named as depart- 
ment heads of Brownee Bakery, Far- 
go, N.D. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. Alex Lessard have 
purchased the River Falls (Wis.) Bak- 
ery and the Hudson (Wis.) Bakery. 

= 

Nearly 150 bakers from the Lima, 
Ohio, area attended a film and dem- 
onstration by Standard Brands, Inc., 
at the Barr Hotel in Lima. 

@ 

A special order from a grocery re- 
sulted in a 240-lb. dainty peach pie 
baked by Larry Podaro and Johnny 
Quirici, bakers at the National Bak- 
ery & Cafeteria, Albuquerque, N.M. 

é 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Snyder have 

opened a bakery in Kanawha, Iowa. 


€ 
Stieler’s Bakery, Springfield, Minn., 
recently staged an open house to cele- 
brate completion of remodeling and 
its 34th year in business. 
é 
Deboni’s Neighborhood House, Elk- 
hart, Ind., held an open house to cele- 
brate the completion of the recent 
remodeling and _ redecoration pro- 
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gram. Every hour during the day vis- 
itors received prizes. 
2 
Isadore Kaye, formerly a partner 
in Kotch’s Bakery, is opening a new 
shop in the Westwood shopping dis- 
trict in Los Angeles. 
a 
Bob Wright has purchased Hafner’s 
Bakery, Glendale, Cal. 
r 
Cooper Donut Co. has taken over 
the operation of Tip Top Donut in 
Los Angeles. 
® 


American Bakery, South Gate, Cal., 
a wholesale shop, has just opened a 
retail store at its factory location. 
ie 
Frank Rauch, Athens, Ohio, whole- 
sale bakery businessman, has retired. 


He and Mrs. Rauch will live in 
Florida. 

co 
The Alderman Bakery, Jensen 


Beach, Fla., owned and operated by 
C. H. Alderman, has been closed for 
the summer. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Kruppa who 
formerly operated the Sarasota Bak- 
ing Co., Sarasota, Fla., have purchased 
the New England Pastry Shop, Coco- 
nut Grove, Fla. 

e 


The Pompano Bakery, Pompano 
Beach, Fla., has been closed for the 
season. 

e 


Fred Grimmig, owner of Jacques 
Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, Fla., has 
added several pieces of new equip- 
ment and two vehicles to the bakery. 

e 

The winner of a sales contest now 
under way among salesmen for Flow- 
ers Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
will be awarded a 1953 automobile. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Carbin, Desh- 
ler, Ohio, have purchased a bakery 
in Largo, Fla., and have named it 
Carbin’s Doughnut Shop. 

e 

Bernard and Weston Fish, formerly 
of Greenfield, Mass., have opened 
Fish’s Bakery at Jensen Beach, Fla. 

& 

The former Bert’s Bakery, Taft, 

Ore., has been reopened as Wescott’s 
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Bake Shop. The shop has been com- 
pletely redecorated by the new own- 
er, Charles A. Wescott. 

& 

Robert L. Reeves has purchased a 
Seattle bakery to be known as Sally's 
Bakery 

e 

Donald Neu has joined the crew of 
the Oroville Bakery, Oroville, Wash., 
which is operated by Betty and Nor- 
man Shultz. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chet Hoffman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Hoffman marked 
the seventh anniversary of their own- 
ership of the Sheridan Bakery, Sheri- 
dan, Ore., with the installation of 
new equipment. 


A remodeling of Beck’s Morning 
Fresh Bakeries, Medford, Ore., is 
estimated to cost $50,000, Fred Beck 
has announced. 


An open house to celebrate its 
30th year of operation was held by 
the Ephrata Bakery, Ephrata, Wash. 
It is operated by Ralph Abelson. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Hart and Mr. 
and Mrs. V. R. George have reopened 
the Cannon Beach Bakery, Cannon 
Beach, Ore. 

s 


A gas explosion at Calamas Bak- 
ery, Augusta, Ga., caused consider- 
able damage to the establishment. 
One person was injured 

So 

Dorsey Bros., Washington, Ga., has 
one-story brick building 
which will be used for distribution of 
baked goods. 


leased a 


The Ward Bakery Shop, Augusta, 
Ga., was closed for two weeks re- 
cently for remodeling. Johnnie Ward, 
owner, said the building was com- 
pletely redone, with new ovens and 
mixers installed. 


Sunshine Bakery & Kosher Deli- 
catessen, Augusta, Ga., is now spe- 
cializing in “baked New York style,” 
according to J. B. Kosher, manager. 

& 

An explosion of undetermined ori- 
gin in a gas-fed oven at the Murray 
Brothers Baking Co.’s plant, Augusta, 
Ga., caused considerable damage re- 
cently 


Gaspar Marretti, former St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., area manager for Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., of Tampa, is now dis- 
trict manager, covering Pinellas, 
Manatee, Sarasota and Lee Coun- 
ties, Florida 


Joseph H. Telley, Jr., production 
superintendent of the Tip-Top Bakers, 
Tampa, Fla., recently received the 
annual award as the leading baker in 
Ward's gold baking cup contest. 

@ 

Mrs. Stanley Gunderson has opened 
a bakery sales store in New London, 
Wis. Baked goods from the Gunder- 
son Bakery, operated by her brother- 
in-law, Ray G. Gunderson, in another 
part of the city, will be sold. 

@ 

Heavy loss was suffered by the 
Gardner Baking Co., Flatteville, Wis., 
in a $25,000 fire recently. 

& 

The Steinhardt Bake Shop, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., has been sold to Burke 
Schlott and Hans Merkel 

6 

The Drexel Bakery, Oklahoma City, 

has been sold to Edgar M. Johns, 
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who formerly operated John’s Bakery, 
Oklahoma City. 
a 
Herbert B. Ungles, vice president 
of the Ungles Baking Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has announced the appointment 
of Joseph C. Stein as production su- 
perintendent. 
e 
The Cake Box Bakeries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, has started construction of 
a one-story building which will be its 
fifth retail unit. 


Joseph K. Loukas, owner and op- 
erator of the Royal Baking Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., was honored re- 


cently upon his retirement. He has 
been a baker for nearly 40 years. 
Lawrence Jepson and John Wallace 
have taken over operation of Royal. 


United Biscuit Company of Amer- 
ica, a Delaware corporation author- 
ized to do business in Virginia, has 
designated 30,000 shares of preferred 
stock as $4.50 cumulative preferred 
stock series. 

& 

Three Cincinnati bakeries are now 
spic and span after redecorating 
They are the Liberty Bakery, oper- 
ated by Vincent Gramaglia; Macke's 
Bakery, owned by Gus Macke, and 


Baking Industry Hails - 


SALES OF NEW B-E-T-S TABLETS 
REFLECT OVERWHELMING ACCEPTANCE 


STERWIN continues its leadership by aiding in establishing 
and first making available, in a convenient tablet form, the 
proper level of Vitamin D in the enrichment of bread. This 
new product results from the fortifying of B-E-T-S, the 


original bread enrichment tablet with sunshine Vitamin D. 


Authorities agree that Vitamin D is essential for the proper 
utilization of calcium. And since bread is an important 
source of calcium, many bakers are securing a definite sales 
advantage by featuring the Vitamin D story in their adver- 
tising. And they also profit by adding to their enriched 
bread label the claim for the percentage of maximum daily 
requirement of Vitamin D contained. 


The original B-E-T-S and B-E-T-S with Vitamin D enable 
the baker to meet bread enrichment standards easily, eco- 
nomically and accurately. For further information, consult 
your Sterwin Representative or write direct to: 
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49 
Gardner's Bakery, operated by Car! 
Gardner. 
eS 
Nick Mackstaller, operator of the 
Beau Monde Bakery, Cincinnati, has 
installed new equipment. 
a 
J. R. Lewis, formerly of the Lewis 
Pie Co., Huntington, W. Va., has re- 
turned to Portsmouth, Ohio, to as- 
sist his mother in the bakery business 
Harry Price has purchased the Hunt- 
ington business. 


The first unit of the improvement 
program at Fuchs Baking Co., South 


ie 
The Original B-E.T.§ 


B-E-T- with 
Vitamin p Added 


ly, 


enrichment 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOU RS 





la Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 







This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 














You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 

















ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











Miami, Fla., is completed. This is the 
installation of a 60-ton cooling tower 
installed on the roof of the main 
building 


New officers of the Becker Pretzel 
Bakeries, Baltimore, are Frank W. 
Elzey, president; Larr Mann, vice 
president, and George Mullinix, treas- 
urer. Paul E. Higginbotham will con- 
tinue as chairman of the board. 

& 

Eighty-six Horn & Hardart Bak- 
ing Co. employees became members 
of the Philadelphia firm’s 25-Year 
Club recently. Speaker at the occa- 
sion was Edwin K. Daly, president 
of Horn & Hardart. 

& 

The Modern Bakery, Glen Burnie, 
Md., formerly owned by Bill Fogler, 
was sold recently to Guff Baumgart, 
who also operates another bakery in 
Baltimore. 


C. Norris Leopard has been named 
North Carolina division manager by 
the General Baking Co., which has 
acquired the Spartanburg S.C., and 
Hendersonville, N.C., facilities of the 
Becker Bakery Co. 

* 

Almon S. Atkins is the new sales 
manager of Fassett’s Bakery, Burling- 
ton, Vt., it has been announced by 
Nathan Gladstone, the firm’s presi- 
dent 

* 

The Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
sponsors the puppet show, the Red 
Wagon, every Saturday, over a Cleve- 
land TV station. 

@ 

Oklahoma bakeries that have added 
trucks to their fleets include Rex 
Baking Co. and Bama Pie Co., Tulsa; 
Mead’s Bakery, Inc., Lawton; Worth 
Biscuit Co. and General Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City. 

s 

The Oklahoma City branch of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, has 
announced plans to double its plant’s 
capacity this year. Under construc- 
tion now is a building for storage and 
garage purposes. 


The Freshe Bread Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, has purchased an entire new 
fleet of trucks, to deliver its bakery 
goods over the panhandle territory. 
Jesse Blakeway, Manager, announces 
that the plant is now undergoing re- 
modeling. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pemberton, 
operators of Mrs. Pemberton’s Bak- 
ery No. 4, Oklahoma City, are in Cali- 
fornia on vacation. Their son, Bill 
Pemberton, will have charge of the 
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bakery. He was married to Miss 
Pauline Snider April 25 in Texas. 
® 

A civic celebration was part of 
the 50th anniversary celebration of 
Braak’s Bakery, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Over 8,000 persons visited the bak- 
ery during an open house. 

= 

Harold Pastry Shop, Lake Park, 

Iowa, has ceased operations. 
& 

Samuel, Albert and Herman 
Trompeter, well known Roanoke, Va., 
bakers, have bought the Shenandoah 
Corporation for $175,000. 

e 

Daniel Strauss has purchased the 
Ludwig Bakery, Elkhart, Ind. Mrs. 
Bessie Ludwig was the former owner. 

° 

The license director of the city of 
Buffalo has suggested that license 
fees for small bakers be increased 
from $3 to at least $25 a year, and 
for large bakeries from $10 to $50 
or $100. 

e 


A business name has been filed for 
the J & P Bakery, Depew, N.Y., by 
Emil John Cerullo and Patsy Ardino. 

e 

Robert Hafner has purchased Bill's 
Bake Shop, Cincinnati, from William 
Haas. 

s 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ling, owners 
of Ling’s Pastry Shop, Dayton, Ky., 
have installed new equipment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Two 
changes in the sales staff of the 
Sutherland Paper Co. have been an- 
nounced by William Race, president, 
and James T. Kirkpatrick, general 
sales manager. 

Rex Paxton who has been sales 
manager of the paraffined carton divi- 
sion, will assome new duties in the 
public relations field. 

Since joining Sutherland in 1948 
he has served with the paraffined car- 
ton division 





as field sales manager 
and as sales manager. Prior to that 
time he was director of sales for the 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co. 

L. J. Moore, who has been Mr. Pax- 
ton’s assistant for the past year, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
paraffined carton division. He first 
came to Sutherland in 1940, serving 
successively in the service depart- 
ment, as a sales correspondent, and 
as assistant divisional sales manager. 
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50% as sweet as sucrose (cane or 
beet sugar). Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to use twice as much of it in 
? yeast raised doughs. 

4. When cornstarch is used in 
making custard pies, it will always 
settle on the bottom, producing a 
layer of heavy, sticky consistency on 
the lower portion of the pie filling. 

5. The ash content in a straight 
flour is higher than in a short pat- 
ent flour. 


bo YOU KNOW . e 


PPG s™ 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 78 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 6. It is not permissible to use over 


1. A pound of salted butter is com- 2. Five pounds of potatoes are re- 3% rice flour in making white bread. 
posed of 13 to 13% oz. butterfat, qu'red to make 1 lb. potato flour. 7. When lard is used in bread 
1 to 2 oz. moisture and 1 oz. salt. 3. Lactose (milk sugar) is about doughs instead of vegetable shorten- 





























e&d pag Cts 0ns 
for two.. 
two good 


It pays to stay in favor with the ladies. 
Every man knows that! And that’s just 
what you do when you pack in thrifty cot- 
ton bags .. . for you satisfy their love of 
a bargain! 


Your brand of feed becomes their favorite 
feed when you offer the added attraction 
—the added value—of good sewing mate- 
rial with every purchase. 


A smart new daytime dress for the homemaker, a 
party frock for her daughter, bright curtains for 
the kitchen—such items as these, made from cot- 
ton feed bags, are wonderful topics for conversation 
when the women get together. So get the ladies 
talking about your feed . . . they’re good salesmen 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 76 
Memphis 1, Tennessee 


Please send 6 free samples of “1953 Pattern 
Service for Sewing with Cotton Bags.” 
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ing, it is necessary to decrease the 


fermentation time. 

8. The boiling point on the Centri- 
grade scale is 100° while on the 
Reaumer scale it is 120°. 

9. The modern type of angel food 
formula calls for 1 lb. 4 oz. cake flour 
per quart of egg whites. 

10. When buttermilk is used in- 
stead of sweet milk in a_ bread 
dough, the fermentation time is short- 
ened. 

11. Replacing 5% of the white flour 
with soya flour in making pie dough, 
a paler crust will be produced. 

12. Whole eggs contain about 45% 
yolks and 55% whites. 

13. Cocoa produced by the “Dutch” 
process has a better flavor than co- 
coa produced by ordinary methods. 

14. Cream of tartar added to a 
raisin pound cake formula often pre- 
vents the raisins from sinking to the 
bottom of the cakes. 

15. A cake made by the single 
stage mixing method requires less 
leavening than cakes made by the 
regular creaming procedure when 
the same formula is used. 

16. Four pounds of shell eggs may 
be replaced by 1 lb. powdered eggs 
and 3 lb. of water, in making sponge 
cakes, with good results 

17. Cane and beet sugar (sucrose) 


are both about 33% sweeter than 
corn sugar (dextrose). 
18. Whole wheat bread may be 


made by using 50% whole 
flour and 50% white flour. 


wheat 


19. Simple syrup is made by bring- 
ing to a boil 2 lb. water and 1 lb. 
sugar. 

20. Twelve ounces of baking pow- 
der may be replaced by 8 oz. of 
cream of tartar and 4 oz. of bicarbon- 
ate of soda to give cakes and cookies 
about the same amount of leavening. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH OPENS 
MASSACHUSETTS CENTER 


ST. LOUIS A formal inspection 
by state and civic leaders featured 
the opening by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
of its new office and warehouse in 
Cambridge, Mass. August A. Busch, 
Jr., who cut the ribbon to symbolize 
the opening, said the structure will 
serve as a storage and distributing 
center for yeast, malt, corn products 
and beer. 

Mr. Busch said that the new build- 
ing became a necessity because of 
the company’s increased business in 
the area since the opening of the first 
branch office in 1939 in Watertown, 
Mass. 





James E. Barsi, sales manager for 
Anheuser-Busch, said that he had a 
personal interest in Boston since he 
was the first branch manager in 1939. 
Joseph A. Reed, regional manager, 
served as master of ceremonies. Fol- 
lowing the ribbon-cutting ceremonies, 
a buffet luncheon was served. Phil 
Regan, former movie, radio and tele- 
vision star, entertained. 

Guests arriving for the inspection 
tour were greeted by Busch and other 
officials, including A. von Gontard, 
director of sales and advertising; Mr. 
Barsi; Mr. Reed, and Robert O’Cal- 
laghan, branch manager. 

The ultra-modern Anheuser-Busch 
branch, located at 111 Sixth St. in 
Cambridge, was designed by Ray- 
mond Loewy. It will serve as a model 
for branches to be built in other cities 
in the future. The building was de- 
signed so as to use all of the ground 
floor area for storage and shipping. 

Offices for the yeast, malt and corn 
products division are on the second 
floor of the building to obtain the 
maximum amount of natural light. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE TAKES LOARER 











Wendwoy roll and bun conveyor- cooler 
installed in Burny Bros., new Chicago plant 

Products cool while travelled on Wendway and are 
directed or automatically switched to desired stations 






Have you said it’s impossible to further simplify handling 
in your plant? Present layout too complicated? Walls, 
pillars in the way? Too much equipment... too little 
floor space left? That's just when a Wendway Conveyor 
System can help you most! 

Wendway Conveyors are flexible, versatile, extremely 
efficient . . . sanitary and noiseless. They go over, under, 
through and around obstructions. They speed produc- 
tion, cut costs, eliminate handling damage. 

Wendway engineers excel in solving those “impos- 
sible” problems. Let them survey your plant with no 
obligation to you. 


UNION STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reeder Service Depertment of: 


No. 3366—Conveyor 
Bulletin 


A new single-page bulletin with 
photos, specifications and prices of 
Rapistan aluminum frame-steel wheel 
gravity conveyor has just been pub- 
lished by the Rapids-Standard Com- 
pany, Inc. The two-color piece has 
charts and drawings of the new con- 
veyor showing load capacities, weight, 
and construction features of the com- 
plete range of sizes available in 
straight and curve sections. The 
prices and weights show the new sec- 
tions are considerably lighter than 
all-steel, according to the bulletin. 
Free copies of the new bulletin may 
be had by checking No. 3366 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 3382—Wall Paint 

Called by the trade name, “Paratex 
Wall Coating With Devran,” the 
Truscon Laboratories, a division of 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department ere those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., is pro- 
ducing a newly developed wall paint. 
Devran, the company states, is a 
paint resin which provides unusual 
toughness and resistance to alkali 
and acid exposures. It can be used on 
new or painted walls, over plaster or 
wallboard and can be applied by rol- 
ler or brush, the firm states. This 
paint comes in white and 14 shades, 
in quart and gallon cans. More details 
will be sent to you if you will check 
No. 3382 on the coupon and mail to 
this journal. 


No. 3370—Food 
Warming Cabinet 


The Hot Serve, trade name of a 
food warming cabinet, has _ been 
adapted for use as a defroster for 
frozen bakery products by the Food 
Warming Equipment Co. The cabi- 
net, with stainless steel finish, can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth, it is said. 
It is electrically heated, which is 
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said to give more flexibility than gas 
heat. It is 54 in. high, 27% in. wide, 
and 49% in. long. Shelves are re- 
movable. The heating unit is thermo- 
statically controlled. Shipping weight 
of the cabinet is around 500 lb., and 
the device is mobile, moving on full 
ball-bearing casters with full swivel. 
It is adaptable to retail bakery shops, 
and can be handled by a girl, it is 
claimed. For more information, circle 
No. 3370 on the coupon and send to 
this magazine. 


No. 3367—Dough 
Conditioner 


A dough conditioner, called by the 
trade name Glorize, is said to be espe- 
cially designed to impart better eat- 
ing qualities, improve keeping prop- 
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be non-toxic, non-inflammable, and 
safe for use in any food producing 
plant. Wonder Air can be sold in the 
compact unit shown on the picture. 
For more information, simply check 
No. 3371 on the coupon and return to 
this journal. 


No. 3368—Cellophane 
Leaflet 


Sylvania Division, American Vis- 
cose Corp., announces publication of 
a new leaflet which rounds up facts 
about and functions of the almost 
50 different cellophanes now avail- 
able. Entitled “Meet Sylvania Cello- 
phane,” the leaflet describes the his- 
tory, manufacture and packaging 
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functions of the film, in copy and car- 
toon sketches. Under the heading, 
‘Cellophane Is Many Things to Many 
Men,” the leaflet presents the evolu- 
tion of cellophane from the original 
base film to today’s numerous types 
and weights made for each segment 
of the flexible packaging industry. 
Free copies may be obtained by 
checking No. 3368 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this journal. 


No. 3369—Aluminum 
Boxes 


Mutto Manufacturing Co. is in pro- 
duction on an improved line of alumi- 
num boxes for delivery of bread and 
pastry products. The Mutto boxes re- 
portedly incorporate several new de- 
sign and construction features for 
greater durability, and greater loads 
per box without increasing weight or 
size of boxes. For further informa- 
tion circle No. 3369 on the coupon 
and mail today. 


No. 3376—Box 
Handling Booklet 


“The Logistics of Boxes,” an eight- 
page booklet, illustrating and describ- 
ing the handling of boxes in load 
units, is available from the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co. According to 
the company any rectangular 
article which can be loaded onto a 
pallet or skid for transportation on a 
power industrial truck, may be con- 
sidered a box. The free literature 
contains handling tips for receiving 
material in boxes, transporting 
“boxed” material through processing, 
and shipping material in boxes. More 
than 25 photos depict typical applica- 
tions. Such topics as: “How to Build 
Your Transportation Policy,” ‘‘Need- 
less Handling Boosts Production 
Costs,” and “Where the Biggest Sav- 
ings Will Be Found” are included. 
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Copies may be had free of charge by 
checking No. 3376 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this journal. 


No. 3381—Inseect 
Control Booklet 


The control of institutional and in- 
dustrial insect infestations is the sub- 
ject of an eight-page illustrated folder 
published by the West Disinfecting 
Co. The folder discusses types of 
equipment, installations and mini- 
mum quantities of insecticide needed 
to rid various-sized areas of flying 
and crawling insects. To obtain a 
copy of the booklet, circle No. 3381 
on the attached coupon and mail it 
to this journal. 


No. 3373—Signs 

What is said to be a low cost means 
of mounting slotted changeable copy 
letters on the back inside walls of 
stores, and on the outside side walls 
of commercial businesses for adver- 
tising specials, has been developed by 
Wagner Sign Service, Inc., in the 
form of a horizontal bar assembly. 
This device is comprised of a series 
of 24 in. baked enameled mounting 
bars which can be mounted on any 


—— 


flat surface, such as plaster or ply- 
wood walls, metal panels or bulletin 
boards. An aligning tool provides for 
proper spacing of the bars for letters 


4 in. on up. Brochures on this new 
device and also on changeable copy 
letters will be sent free to anyone 
checking No. 3373 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this journal. 


No. 33714—Deeceorator’s 
Handbook 
Westco 


that its 
tor’s 


Products has 
1953 edition of the decora- 
handbook, “Ring Up Higher 
Profits” is just off the press and avail- 
able with no obligation. This latest 
publication illustrates over 150 icing 
accessories and examples of their ap- 
plication. The newest designs of 
“space ship” and wedding novelties 
in pastel colors are shown in detail. 
Edible decorating butterflies, never 
before available, are the newest fea- 
ture, according to the company. 
Check No. 3374 and mail the coupon 
to receive a copy. 


No. 3379—Enzyme 

The enzyme system, glucose oxi- 
dase and catalase, is now available in 
an all-soluble, powdered form in com- 
mercial quantities from Takamine 
Laboratory, Inc., under the trade 
names “DeeO” and “DeeGee.” The 
new solid product supplements the 
more dilute, stable liquid product 
Which Takamine placed on the mar- 
ket over a year ago, according to 
the manufacturer, which has patents 
pending for both. Both the liquid and 
solid formulations are stable at 
room temperature and without pack- 
aging under an inert gas, it is said. 
DeeO and DeeGee are now used to 
remove the glucose from egg whites, 
yolks and whole eggs prior to drying. 
Removal of glucose allows the egg 
solids to be dried and stored with no 
loss of flavor and solubility, and 
without development of off-odors, it 
is reported. Since these enzymes 
utilize both glucose and oxygen in 


announced 
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the reaction which they catalyze, 
they may be used to remove either 
glucose or oxygen from products, pro- 
vided sufficient quantities of oxygen 
or glucose, respectively, are present 
to balance the equation. Patent rights 
covering certain uses of glucose oOxi- 
dase are owned by B. L. Sarett, Chi- 
cago, who pioneered the use of prep- 
aration of the enzyme originally. To 
receive more information mark No. 
3379 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3380—Materials 
Handling Catalog 


Tobey Manufacturing Corp. has re- 
leased a new catalog on lightweight 
materials handling equipment. Its 
trucks, the firm states, are made en- 
tirely of aluminum, one new platform 
truck now in manufacture weighing 
only 57 Ib. and having a load capacity 
of 2,000 Ib. Other equipment shown in 
the catalog includes A-frames, tote 
boxes, work tables and stack racks 
Unlike some trucks which are rigid 
in construction, its trucks are flexible 
and the shock load is absorbed over 
a single wheel and not by the entire 
truck. More information is available 
by marking No. 3380 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3375—Pie 
Packaging 


Pie-Pak Co., Inc., announces that 
it has available to pie bakers con- 
tainers incorporating new develop- 
ments in packaging. The brand name 
on each container, a rigid circular 
band that fits either two crust or 
soft top pies, and an overall trans- 
parent cellophane top are some of 
the features, according to the com- 
pany. Each band carries the brand 
and bakery name, and such other in- 
formation as baking ingredients, 
weight and price, if required. Called 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


akers Flour 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


* Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 


With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 


This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny!” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 





FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and = E E D STU F F S 
dealer—-gives its readers prompt informa- 
tion about the products they use, buy © A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER + 


and sell. It is the only newspaper of the FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOB8BER, BROKER ond DEALER 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- Volume 3 Number $2 t You 1 2 Varn 
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TOTAL OF 56.5 MILLION HEAD 
WOULD BE UNDER USDA GOAL 


1948 Pig Crop Increases 1% Over Last Year Because of 
3%, Gain in Fall Production; Pigs Saved Per 


decacast_on Record 

















MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium, 


The Business Paper Family Serving 


the Related Fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES — NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO 
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by the trade name, Pie-Paks, these 
containers are of virgin pulp, chemi- 
cally treated for sanitary purposes, 
states the manufacturer. More infor- 
mation is available by checking No. 
3375 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3372—I cing 
Bases 


Mallet & Co., Inc., has introduced 
two new icing bases, Bonus-B, boil- 
ing type and Bonus-NB, non boiling 
type. The company states that these 
were specially researched to 
supply to the trade an all-purpose 
pair of fully stabilized icing bases for 
wrapped and unwrapped sweet goods 
and cakes. Bonus-B, boiling type ap- 
proaches PIC 77 (also a Mallet prod- 
uct) in quality performance. Bonus- 
NB, non boiling type (cold process) 
icing base is designed particularly for 
wrapped and unwrapped cake and 
can also be used for sweet goods, it is 
said. For a free 30 lb. sample (indi- 
cate whether Bonus-B or Bonus-NB) 
or a demonstration without obliga- 
tion, mark No. 3372 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3377—Shelf 
Truck 


A shelf truck, just introduced by 
Leebaw Manufacturing Co., is de- 
signed for handling light packages 
without crushing or jumbling. The 
truck has been engineered without 
intermediate supports and shelves are 
removable for easy cleaning and re- 
placement. The truck, the first mem- 
ber of the model SH series, is built 
with ball bearing wheels and race- 
ways. Caster capacity is 1,600 Ibs. 
The vehicle has welded steel con- 
struction. Standard models are 
equipped with a 4 in. swivel caster 
on each end and two 5 in. rigid cas- 


bases 














or one 4 in. swivel 
caster on each corner. Trucks are 
available with two or three shelves 


ters in the center 


plus the floor. In addition to the 
standard models which may be or- 
dered from stock, specialized models 
may be ordered according to indi- 
vidual specifications. Additional in- 
formation may be had by checking 
No. 3377 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3378—Bake Cans 


Pletcher & Pollock has now made 
available a new revised descriptive 
circular covering the highlight of the 
Bake-in Gift Can. The circular points 
up the sales effectiveness of these 
2-in-1 bake cans for fruit cakes and 
illustrates in actual color reproduc- 
tion some of the many cover designs 
specifically conceived to act as sales 
stimulants for fruit cake merchandis- 
ing. The story slant in the circular 
emphasizes that the batter is scaled 
right into the Bake-In Gift Can and 
placed in the oven and merchandised 
right in the same package. More in- 
formation is obtainable by marking 
No. 3378 and mailing the coupon. 
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No. 2621—Utility 
Apron 


A new utility apron developed by 
the Utility Apron Co., Chicago, for 
industrial workers, is made of “‘dura- 
wear” fabric, and is said to be differ- 
ent from regular plastic in that it is 
resistant to animal fats and greases. 
The apron reportedly is soft, possesses 
high tensile strength and can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. The apron 
eliminates laundry expense, is claimed 
to be resistant to water, stain and 
mildew and will not crack or peel. It 
also is called chemical and fire re- 
sistant and carries a one-year guar- 


antee. Literature and quantity prices 
of the industrial apron can be ob- 
tained by circling No. 2621 on the 
coupon and returning to this journal. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

20TH ANNIVERSARY NOTED 

PITTSBURGH The 20th birthday 
party of the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania was held at 
the Hotel Sheraton, with Mrs. Amelha 
Hartner, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, Me- 
Kees Rocks, presiding. Mrs. Sue Gii- 
tenboth, Stover & Andrews, is chair- 
man of the June 17 outing in North 
Park Lodge when the auxiliary mem 


bers join the Retail Master Bakers 
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at their annual outing for members 
and personne! 


BREA “ rr 


CHERRY INSTITUTE MOVES 
CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 


CHICAGO The National Red 
Cherry Institute has announced the 
election of Gary S. Morgan of Tray 
erse City, Mich., as its president for 
1953. Morgan is president of the John 
C. Morgan Canning Co 

The institute has also announced 
the new location of its offices at 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, under 
the direction of William B. Powell 
executive secretary-treasurer, 
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coating of a special waxed 
glassine gives an extra-tight 
seal, increases moisture pro- 
tection, keeps crackers crisp 
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More than 600 Riegel Papers are 


now proving their value for many 


of the nation’s best-selling brands. 


It is the greatest variety of pack- 


aging papers available from any 


One source. 
Somewhere 


among this vast 


selection you may find a better or 
a more economical protective pa- 
per for your product. If we don't 
have what you want, we can prob- 


ably ‘tailor make" 


a new paper 


to your specifications. 
Write us now and tell us what 


you want paper 


to do for your 
product. Riegel! Paper Corporation, 
P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tailor-made Packaging Papers 


GLASSINES AND GREASEPROOFS 
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CALIFORNIA OFFICERS—Officers of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California, who planned and staged the Bakers Forum, 
are (left to right): Philip Seitz, secretary-treasurer; Ernie Hoelzle, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president; Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co., first vice 
president, and James Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., president. The forum 
Was staged at Pasadena’s Huntington Hotel. 





BREAD FEATURED IN CHARITY DRIVE—Throughout St. Louis, retail 
bakers and allieds attending the annual convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America saw the replicas of a loaf of bread such as that shown 
above. J. M. Eagen, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, contributes to Father 
Dempsey’s fund for the needy. The famous charity is being carried on after 
Father Dempsey’s death by Father Robert Peet of St. Patrick’s Church. 





NEBRASKA OFFICERS—Shown here, following their election at the 25th 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. are the new 
president, Paul Babue, Chadron (Neb.) Milling Co. (right), and L. A. Weeke, 


Farmers Union Co-op Mill, Superior, vice president. The convention took 
place in Omaha, 





Allied Interest in 

9 
“Man-of-the- Year” 
Awards Growing 

NEW YORK -—The recently _in- 
augurated practice of making ‘Man- 
of-the-Year” awards to outstandingly 
active members of affiliate divisions 
of the national Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry is seen as an “excel- 
lent method of rewarding deserving 
individuals for meritorious service 
while stimulating increased allied ac- 
tivity at both the local and national 
levels,”’ according to the group’s na- 
tional headquarters here. 

Although the plan and inspiration 
for the Man-of-the-Year awards came 
from the national ATBI, the actual 
selection and presentations are han- 
dled entirely by the several local 
ATBI affiliate divisions. 

Awards are based on the winner’s 
record of active, willing and resultful 
“service” in his local ATBI division, 
and the wording on the official Man- 
-of-the-Year certificate reads: “For 
his never-failing cooperation with 
either his local division or the na- 
tional organization of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry in any 
service contributing to the progress 
of both local and national bakery as- 
sociations and the baking industry as 
a whole.” 

Presentation of the certificate and 
an ATBI lapel pin is made to the 
winner at a local bakery convention 
or ATBI division meeting and is pub- 
licized in local newspapers and the 
bakery trade magazines. Winners are 
usually selected by a special com- 
mittee of the local division and the 
plan suggests that no individual be 
named Man-of-the-Year more than 
once. 

Two Man-of-the-Year presentations 
have already been made for 1952, 
with C. H. Bollinger, Kansas Flour 
Mills, Reading, Pa., receiving the 
award of the Pennsylvania division 
of the ATBI, and with J. Miles 
Decker, James M. Decker Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md., receiving the award 
of the Potomac States Division. 

Allied tradesmen in both the na- 
tional organization and division affili- 
ates report that the Man-of-the-Year 
plan has already resulted in a healthy 
awareness by all members that some 
individuals in each division are doing 
more than their share of the valuable 
and necessary work required to jus- 
tify the ATBI’s existence as a “serv- 
ice” organization, the group reports. 
Thus, the award plan is increasing 
membership participation in ATBI ac- 
ivities as well as increasing the ac- 
tivities themselves. 

Any local allied group wishing to 
inaugurate a Man-of-the-Year award 
plan can easily do so by affiliating 
with the national Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Claude A. Bascombe, 
secretary, Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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PRICES ADVANCED ON 


VICTOR PHOSPHATES 
CHICAGO—Fffective June 1, Victor 
Chemical Works announces price in- 
creases of 15¢ 100 lb. on all food 
grade monocalcium phosphates. 

The increase reflects additional 
costs of manufacturing since the last 
price change in 1951. New prices, 
f.o.b. Nashville, Tenn. (in lots of 100 
bags or more), will be as follows: 
Monocalcium phosphate, hydrated re- 





gent 12XX, bake-aid, V-cream, and 
dry sugar acid $6.40; monocalcium 
phosphate, anhydrous V-90 $8.45; 


hicalcium phosphate $6.65; ajax phos- 
phate $6.45. 
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EDITOR 
right, editor of the Macaroni Jour- 
nal since he founded it in 1919, turns 
over the magazine to the new man- 
aging editor, Robert M. Green. Mr. 


RETIRES—M. J. Donna, 


Green is secretary of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. and 
public relations director of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute. Mr. Donna, 
who will be 74 June 15, was also 
the first permanent secretary of the 
association and was instrumental in 
establishing the macaroni institute. 


Maearoni Industry 
Editor to Retire 


CHICAGO—-After 34 years as man- 
aging editor of the Macaroni Jour- 
nal, M. J. Donna will relinquish his 
duties June 30 to Robert M. Green. 

Mr. Green is secretary of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
and public relations director of the 
National Macaroni Institute. 

Mr. Donna, who will be 74 June 
15, founded the Journal in 1919 im- 
mediately after joining the associ- 
ation as its first permannet  sec- 
retary. 

In 1937, he founded the National 
Macaroni Institute as an industry 
effort to promote macaroni products. 
The same year he launched the first 
National Macaroni Week, designed 
to focus public attention on maca- 
roni, spaghetti and egg noodles. 

Mr. Green succeeded Mr. Donna 
as director of the institute in 1948 
and as association secretary early in 
1949. 

Mr. Green was associated with 
the macaroni industry for six years 
before assuming his posts with the 
institute and association. From 1942 
to 1948 he worked with Glenn G. 
Hoskins, industrial consultant spe- 
cializing in the macaroni industry. 

Mr. Donna’s retirement will shift 
the Journal’s headquarters from 
Braidwood. Ill., where he has _ his 
home, to Mr. Green's offices at Pala- 
tine, TI. 
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MINNESOTAN APPOINTED 


CROP INSURANCE CHIEF 
WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Charles S. Laidlaw, Sr., of Minne- 
apolis, as manager of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. Mr. Laidlaw will 
replace C. B. FunderBurk who has 
been acting manager of the corpora- 
tion for the past 30 days. 

The secretary concurrently an- 
nounced the appointment of a new 
board of directors for the corpora- 
tion. They are: John H. Davis, direc- 
tor of Commodity Marketing and Ad- 
justment, as chairman; Howard H. 
Gordon, administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion; Mr. Laidlaw, Richard J. Roth, 
secretary of the Crop Hail Actuarial 
Assn. of Chicago; and C. B, Funder- 
Burk of Atlanta. 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 

more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 

ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 

to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 

skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 

J milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


V4 “Ogilvie”. 


/) Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
\ judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
cE: CANADIAN 
ernie SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie ““Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





\ OATMEAL 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
\ 


} Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton |} Be 
| Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used } ; | : 
ey 


| ee. od 58 Robin Hood Flour 


EXPORTERS oF au craves’ - Mills Limited 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING \ 
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e APPLE BLOSSOM 
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McQUEEN WHITE & DICKINSON <o- =D GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
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\ \ Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
1648 W. 4th AVE., VANCOUVER ?, B90 \ “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS MeWHITE VapCouneR B 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta : 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Canadian Bread 
Price Increase 
Criticized 


FORONTO--Strong criticism has 
heen voiced in Canada as a result 
of the announcement that the bak- 
ers propose to increase the cost of 
the loaf by 1l¢. Spokesmen for 
farmers’ groups and consumers’ or- 
ganizations, assuming that the in- 
crease stems from the recently an- 
nounced wheat price hike, claim that 
in increase of 1¢ is not justified. 
rhe bakers, on the other hand, 
state that the increase is intended 
not only to cover the extra cost of 
wheat but the rise in labor, delivery 


ind other ingredient costs which 
they have had to absorb in recent 
months 

The cost to be paid by the mills 


for wheat going into domestic use 


was hiked May 19 to the level of 
$2.05 bu. set under the new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, on gov- 


ernment orders. The mills were com- 
pelled, under the pricing arrange- 
ments covering the purchase of spring 


wheat from the Canadian Wheat 
Board, to increase flour prices by 
$1 bbl. This increase, according to 


the critics, merited a rise of only 
's¢ in the price of the loaf. The 
farmers say that if bread has to go 
up an even 1¢ to cover this increase, 
then the extra should go to the 
wheat grower. It is claimed that 
there is no justification for such a 
high increase. 

Walter D. 
the National 


Heagle, chairman of 
Council of the Baking 
Industry, has issued a_ statement 
pointing out that many other fac- 
tors are involved in arriving at the 
proposed increase. Bread and_ bak- 
ery foods, for the most part, have 
not risen in price since 1951, he point- 
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ed out. The last increase in On- 
tario occurred in the early part of 
1951; in Quebec during the summer 
of the same year, and in other parts 
of Canada throughout the year. 

Since that time, Mr. Heagle ex- 
plained, other costs such as labor, 
gasoline, tires and motor vehicles re- 
pairs have risen considerably. More- 
over, the cost of flour was boosted 
20¢ bbl. to cover the expense of the 
enrichment process introduced into 
Canada Feb. 2, 1953. This additional 
charge was absorbed by the bakers. 

Mr. Heagle pointed out that it 
takes from 4% to 5 bu. wheat to 
make one barrel of flour. From this 
the bakeries can make around 200 
loaves of bread. Translated into vol- 
ume figures, this represented a pro- 
duction cost increase to Canada’s 
baking industry of $5.5 million an- 
nually. 

Concluding his statement, Mr. Hea- 
gle said, “Enrichment added approxi- 
mately “4¢ to the actual production 
cost of a loaf of bread. The recent- 
ly announced increase in the cost 
of wheat adds another '%¢ and to be 
added to this is the rise in labor, 
machinery, freight and delivery costs 
which have taken place since 1951.” 

The average price of bread across 
Canada in February, 1953, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
was 12'¢ Ib. 
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LAKE SHIPMENTS SLOW UP 
WINNIPEG — Lake shipments of 

Canadian grains loading out of Ft. 

William-Port Arthur terminals were 

down slightly last week and totaled 

11,604,000 bu., compared with just 

under 13 million the week previous. 

To May 21 from the opening of navi- 

gation a total of 114,502,000 bu. of all 

grains moved into Georgian Bay, up- 
per and lower lake and St. Lawrence 
ports including 66,600,000 bu. of 

wheat, 18 million of oats, 24,400,000 

of barley and small quantities of rye 

and fixseed, mixed grain and screen- 
ings. 








John Willis 


PROMOTED — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has an- 
nounced the appointment of John 


Willis to be general superintendent 
in charge of the company’s plants 
located at Montreal, Winnipeg, Med- 
icine Hat and Edmonton. Mr. Willis 
joined Ogilvie in February, 1950, as 
plant manager at the new Royal 
Mill in Montreal. For 18 years he 
was associated with Spillers, Ltd., 
the British milling corporation and 
worked in that company’s plants at 
London, Hull, Birkenhead, Newcastle 
and Glasgow. During the war Mr. 
Willis served in the Royal Artillery, 
based in the Mediterranean area. At 
the termination of hostilities he be- 
came technical advisor on flour mill- 
ing to the Control Commission in 
Germany, serving in that capacity 
before being demobilized with the 
rank of major. Mr. Willis will con- 
tinue to be located in Montreal. 








Canadian Comment... sy George E. Swarbreck 





Carryover Forecast 

Indications are that 
of wheat in Canada at the end of 
the present crop year will represent 
an all time high. The possibility is 
that the figure will be in the region 
of 300 million bushels, 87 million 
bushels higher than the total report- 
ed at July 31, 1952. 

This high carryover is likely to be 
an accomplished fact despite the in- 
cidence of clearances also 
at near record proportions as a re- 


overseas 


sult of the big orders obtained by 
the Canadian Wheat Board. No one 
can criticize the energy these of- 


ficials have displayed in selling their 
product throughout the world. The 
heavy stocks currently recorded stem 
from the bumper crops achieved in 
the past two years, that of 1952 be- 
ing an all time record. Yet the de- 
mand from foreign outlets is so great 
that officials refuse to admit pub- 
licly the possibility of a price slide, 
as forecast by the British, resulting 
from the stocks on hand not 
only in Canada but elsewhere. 
Every indication, every figure re- 
ported by the officials is set for- 
ward as further evidence of the buoy- 


heavy 


ancy of the trade. As an example 
the movement of wheat from. the 
Lakehead is heavier than at this 


time last year and since navigation 





the carryover 


reopened at the beginning of April 
total shipments have been in the re- 
gion of 65 million bushels, compared 
with 54 million bushels returned for 
the equivalent period last year. 
The ability to get the wheat out 
of the country into the hands of 
foreign consumers is limited only by 
the physical capacities available and 
if Canada gathers another heavy 
crop, then the time will come when 
the elevators and the ships will burst 
at the seams. No matter how heavy 
the stocks, unavailability at the con- 
suming end will be a factor in keep- 
ing up prices and it is on this pre- 


cept that the British view of the 
situation may well founder. 
Yet this is not a pleasant pros- 


pect for the Canadian farmer. Wheat 
in Canada is wheat unsold and no 
matter how high the fetching price, 
it does not represent money in the 
bank. 


Crop Prospects 

The intended sown area for the 
present year has been returned at 
25,891,000 acres compared with the 
largest ever acreage of 28,726,000 
acres sown in 1940. James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., the Winnipeg grain 
merchanting firm, estimates a crop 
of around 440 million bushels on the 
basis of the average yield of the past 


10 years. However, the_ report 
that this average does not 
mean a great deal in Canada because 
during the period covered the actual 
yield has fluctuated from 1312 bu. 
up to 26 bu. to the acre. With im- 
proved farming methods, more mech- 
anization, better seed and the _ in- 
creased use of fertilizers and weed 
spraying the averages should be tend- 
ing to increase. 


stresses 


Richardson reports that this year 
the acreage of seeded crops to be 


sprayed for weed control will top 
the 15 million acres sprayed last 
year 


Other commentators, however, sug- 


gest that the final wheat acreage 
may be cut back from present in- 
tentions because of delays in field 
work which could mean a_ switch 


to coarse grains. However, this pos- 
sibility is not so great as to allow 
the assumption of a much reduced 
acreage sown to wheat and the pos- 
sibilities of another huge crop are 
evident. Accordingly, it is appropri- 
ate to ask what Canada will do with 
it? Therein lies the answer to the 
problem of future prices. 


4 res 
Dutch IWA View 
Sicco L. Mansholt, minister of agri- 
culture in the Netherlands govern- 
ment, who has been visiting the agri- 
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cultural areas of western Canada, 
has stressed the political and eco- 
nomic importance of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. He ex- 


pressed regret that the U.K. did not 
renew at the $2.05 bu. ceiling. 

Mr. Mansholt indicated that the 
Netherlands was very much in favor 
of the pact and he declared that 
IWA was the only commodity agree- 
ment that had worked well in re- 
cent years. 

Holland is a buyer of Canadian 
grain and recent inquiries have in- 
dicated an interest in flour purchases. 
Most of Holland's present supplies 
of imported flour come from the U.S. 
but shipments have been cut back 
this year as part of the retaliatory 
measures imposed by the Dutch gov- 
ernment in connection with the dif- 
ficulties of selling cheese and other 
dairy products in the American mar- 
ket. It has been suggested that the 
reason flour was adopted for retalia- 
tion was the mistaken belief, held in 
Dutch government circles, that the 
flour millers exercised a considerable 
powerful political influence in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Mansholt, according to 
reports, Was a prime believer in this 
theory. 


Tariff Talks 


L. Dana Wilgress, a senior offi- 
cial of the Canadian government, has 
revealed the possibility that the next 
round of talks among nations sub- 
scribing to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trfade may be held in 
Toronto. 

Previous conferences, which lasted 
several months, have been held at 
Geneva, Switzerland; Annecy, 
France, and Torquay, England. Flour 
played an important part in those 
conferences and it is expected that 
it will once again be to the fore- 
front of discussions. The U.S. dairy 
product restrictions will be debated 
and in this connection Holland’s re- 
taliation on flour will come in for 
another airing. 
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Bumper Wheat Crop 
Indicated in Egypt 
* 

WASHINGTON--A bumper wheat 
crop is indicated for Egypt if condi- 
tions continue favorable, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

An increase of 28% in the wheat 
acreage this season 
which yields, 
provide one of the largest wheat 
crops of record for that country. 
Present plans of the minister of sup- 
ply call for the requisitioning of about 
18 million bu. of wheat from the 1953 
crop. This is about 35% of the tenta- 
tively forecast production. 


is reported for 


would, with average 


This is slightly below the amount 
the government collected from the 
1952 crop, since it is expected that 
the increased supplies of wheat avail- 
able throughout the country may re- 
sult in reduced demand for govern- 
ment distributed bread. This would 
reduce the government’s loss on its 
bread subsidy program. 

Supplies of wheat remaining after 
the requisitioned quotas are filled 
can be sold on the open market to 
meet local requirements, but the gov- 
ernment continues to prohibit inde- 
pendent movement from one country 
to another. The government’s price 
for requisitioned wheat are to be 
somewhat higher than they were last 
season and also higher than prices 
on the open market. The announced 
price for Hindi type wheat is the 
equivalent of $2.61 bu., while native 
type wheat is slightly less at $2.51 bu. 
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Cable Address: Parrheim 





Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


TORONTO ~ CANADA 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ““GLUTEN,’' Melbourne 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO,CANADA 


Cables ‘“‘Headmuir” Established 1918 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB" 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Overseas NewsnoteGs . .. ay the Northwestern Mitter's 


Chinese Famine 


Russian ability to supply wheat and 
other grains to western Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, is going to be even 
more limited than expected. Pessi- 
mistic production reports from the 
associated country of China and the 
satellites of eastern Europe indicate 
that if communistic unity is to be 
maintained Russian wheat will have 
to be provided to bolster supplies. 

A report from China, based on a 
government announcement, — states 
that the expected increase in the 
year’s production of wheat and other 
stable products grown in the north 
will not now be attained. The situa- 
tion is such that famine conditions 
are now evident in the provinces of 
Anhui, Kiangsu, Shantung, Honan 
and Shansi. A food shortage at this 
time of the year is not unusual in 
China because supplies have to be 
conserved until the new harvest ar- 
rives. If the spring rains are deficient 
the new supply is limited and the pos- 
sibility of the present shortage ex- 
tending into summer is seen as se- 
rious by the authorities. 

This year the rains were unusually 
light, on top of which the crops were 
subjected to heavy hailstorms and 
attacks by locusts and other pests. 

The government has already start- 
ed relief work and reserve stocks are 
in process of being used. These will 
not be sufficient and the peasants are 
being urged to collect edible wild 
plants for use as emergency food. 


Eastern Europe 


The food shortage is also serious in 
Rumania, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
according to reports circulating in 
the western zone of Germany. In Ru- 
mania the authorities have announced 
rigid measures for the control of food 
supplies and even more stringent reg- 
ulations for those that produce them. 

Detailed instructions have been is- 
sued for the supervision of sowing, 
harvesting, threshing, storage and de- 
livery. 

While the food shortage in Rumania 
is not as severe as that in Poland 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
‘GILLESPIE,”’ 


CABLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 























Speciali sts in Milli ING 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY 
GREAT WEST 
STERLING 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


“LAKURON” 


LIMITED 
TORONTO. CANADA 


Foreign Correspondents 


and Czechoslovakia, the situation is 
described by outside observers as an 
indication of much internal dissen- 
sion. The control measures under- 
taken in Rumania are more far- 
reaching than anything previously 
announced and they are seen as nec- 
essary in order to combat the oppo- 
sition of the peasants to the system 
of collective farming. 


out of what are called “agrotechnical 
rules.” 

Underlying the whole directive is 
the threat that anybody who does not 


comp!y will be “liquidated.” 


Pakistan Jute 


The Pakistan authorities expect to 
be in a position to export jute prod 


ucts by the end of the present year, 
Forced labor is to be used on the an indication of the rapid progress 


farms--the Communists call it per- made by the recently established 
suading townsmen to go out into the manufacturing industry. During the 
fields to assist the peasants—while past year, it is claimed, production 
officials have been instructed, com- achieved such a level that all domes- 
mencing June 15, to see that the — ti¢ requirements were met. The total 
“daily rhythm of collecting food sup- output is expected to be upped = to 
plies shall begin at receiving centers 75,000 tons a year by December at 
and go on undisturbed.” which stage exports can start 
Production will continue to in- 
crease and by the end of 1955 it is 
expected that there will be 6,000 


The decree also gives directives for 
mass political work to make _ the 
peasants comply with the new regula- 
tions. Party committees are asked to looms in full production, providing ap 
organize patriotic competitions be- proximately 240,000 tons of jute 
tween farms, sectors, communes, vil- a vear on the 
lages and districts in the carrying operations 


voods 


basis of double shift 





CANADA'S 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS / /, ae 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














uz, NAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C e Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





Emrieh 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y, Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy. NEW YORK5,.N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrorr 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR  powestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Dx | i mR 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x1 














THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
New York 


NEB 
San Francisco 


New York 

















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














(Continued from page 158) 


who make their living from the sci- 
ence of communication, however, 
there is a growing respect for the 
comic book technique. A large farm 
equipment manufacturer was reach- 
ing for the attention of the youth on 
the farms of the nation. A horde of 
booklets, all in cartoon style, was 
distributed among the 4H _ clubs, 
showing the importance of modern 
equipment and of good maintenance 
practice. To the surprise of all, it 
was later found that the adult farm- 
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ers were the most avid readers. 

A St. Paul advertising firm has just 
issued an expensively prepared book- 
let for the banks. Titled, The Story 
of Money, it was carefully researched 
to give the history of money from 
earliest civilization up to today. In- 
tended for distribution through 
schools, it is printed on fine paper 
in four colors. Every page of it is in 
cartoon style. In spite of this, the 
first printing of 3,500,000 copies is ex- 
pected to land mostly in the eventual 
hands of adults, and is intended to 
become an insert in home libraries 
and in encyclopedias. These men, who 
know their business, have learned the 
value of visual presentation of figures. 

The same methods may be used 





were intended. 


without correction of fault. 


it to become unfit for use. 


of Participation in the W. O. W. 





PLEDGE OF PARTICIPATION 


I hereby enlist in the Production Department Brigade of the 


Freund Organization of the 


W. O.W. 


WAR ON WASTE 


and pledge myself to reduce waste by— 


1—Turning off all lights and power when not needed. 


2—Carefully weighing and measuring all ingredients that are used 
thereby preventing waste in amount used. 


3—Seeing that weights of each kind of goods are exactly right, thereby 
avoiding the waste of the finished product on account of wrong size. 


4—Using all machines carefully and only for the use for which they 


5—Seeing that each machine is properly set before starting so that 
no damage is done by improper setting. 

6—Reporting in writing any fault, minor or major, in working of ma- 
chines, so that greater damage is not caused by using such machines 


i—Being careful that dough or any material does not come in contact 
with floor of shop or any part of any machine which might cause 


8—Taking proper care of all equipment and machines in my charge so 
that the term of use of each is extended to proper lengths. 


To all of the foregoing I pledge my best efforts under no less a penalty 
than that of bringing down upon myself the burden of a guilty con- 
science and the scorn of my co-workers, should I violate this pledge 


RN So asian o-oo oral eeporebeast a acnieey Bawrereays 











—2 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 














— 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 


Six States 
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STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,”” London 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “COVENTRY London 











Cable Address: “Topri'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
A 


EI 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axnp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo Glasgow 


FLOUR 











» WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers = 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” ' 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 

C. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “ 


50 Wellington Street 


Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 
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in employee manuals, interim reports, 
and occasional booklets devoted to 
specific problems. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
after filing for an increase in rates, 
issued a booklet to its employees, 
ealled “Why?” Since hearings were 
delayed for quite a while, another 
booklet entitled “Remember Why?” 
was issued to enliven employee inter- 
est on the subject. 

The horizon is wide for any em- 
ployer who seeks to sell his problems 
to members of the working force. In 
the report Enlisting Employees in 
Cost Reduction, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. summarized its poll 
as follows: 

CHANNELS USED BY 67 COMPANIES 

Number 


of 


CHANNEL Companies 


Employee magazines ‘. 
Annual reports to employees 
Foreman training 

Posters 

Letters to employees 

Meetings , 

Suggestion systems 

Antiwaste campaigns 

Interim reports 

Executive training ; 

Booklets eee 

Employee manuals 

Moving pictures 

Bulletin boards 

Personal contacts 

Union committees or meetings ... 

Pay envelope inserts 

Employee training plans 

Bulletins or memos to employees.. 

Displays 

Contests 

Attitude surveys 

Slide projections 

Plant tours and open house 

Profit sharing 

Advertising 

Orientation programs 

Materials conservation program 

Stickers 

Press releases and local newspapers 

Employee stock ownership 

Radio 

Work simplification plans 

Exhibits 

Quality control manuals 

Safety programs 

Industrial relations councils ...... 

Check vouchers 

(Juizzes 

Ever-increasing use is being made 
of “industrial films,’ which are used 
to tell a story to consumers or em- 
ployees via the visual road. This pub- 
lication has a complete list of films, 
film strips and slides of interest to 
the baking industry, available on re- 
quest. 

Certainly the growing awareness 
of the value of employee opinion will 
spread. Among the hardheaded busi- 
nessmen who have used and continue 
to use the above methods, there are 
many who have been chagrined when 
their efforts did not immediately hit 
the target. Like any advertising pro- 
gram, the emphasis should be on 
sincerity and continuity. If the first 
releases are greeted by cynicism, the 
second and third come closer to the 
mark. The weight of evidence is there. 
Employers are getting the message 
across. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
‘ 
Retail Grocers 


Set for Meeting 


CHICAGO — Many panel discus- 
sions and workshop clinics on indus- 
try problems are scheduled for the 
60th anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, to be held June 14-18 at the 
Navy Pier in Chicago. 

The program has been arranged 
so that retailers themselves. will 
dominate business sessions, providing 
an exchange of ideas on solutions 
to industry problems. Nationally 
known speakers will address the con- 
vention on subjects of national and 
world significance. 

Some 15,000 retailers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and brokers are ex- 
pected to take part in the conven- 
tion and exhibition. 

Among subjects to be covered are 
trends in food distribution, person- 
nel, promotion ideas, teamwork in 


selling, modernization, special depart- 
ment operations and _ cost-cutting 
techniques. 

In addition to the grocery sessions, 
there will be 428 exhibits of food 
and grocery items and equipment 
and fixtures. 

In connection with the retailers’ 
meeting, the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. is holding 
an informal conference June 15-16 
at the Blackstone Hotel. Subjects of 
interest to the industry will be 
discussed. 
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GENERAL MILLS PAYS 
$1.25 ON PREFERRED 

MINNEAPOLIS--The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inec., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record June 10, 1953. 
This is the 55th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 

The board also declared an extra 
dividend of $.50 per share on Gen- 
eral Mills common stock, payable 
Aug. 1, 1953 to stockholders of record 
July 10, 1953. 








Handel-en 
Maatschapp» 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 


4 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


v4 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








rre , 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Bet. iss) DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmarl 
Norway, Sweden, 1 nd 

Cable Addre “JIUSTI I 
All Standard ¢ L se 
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VERHOEFF & ZOON'’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr P.O. Box ¢ 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “DipLomMa,’’ Glasgow 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axnp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ““Ancuor,”’ Belfast 








Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address DORFRKACH 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON,E.C.3 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Lakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence Prom 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 





Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (() 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St Nicholas st.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st... KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip.” Dundee 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
6. Mauritswee (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
hank 


Reference Ih Pwent hie 


Cable Addre “Felixcohen” 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BON 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
le Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Addres “Wedeboer” 














Cable Address 
Codes: 


Rankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








Cable Address: “Osieck," 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 


ALL KINDS Oj] 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H 

AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


F. Osieck) 
Sox 84 
FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
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+ 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Ad 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and condition 
will be sent 


in full 


on request 
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Ontario Millers’ 
Convention to 
Stress Sociability 


TORONTO. Announcing the 
annual meeting of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn., to be held in Toronto 
June 15, Harry J. Dowsett, secretary 
manager, states that the emphasis 
this year will be on sociability. 

At. previous meetings members 
have listened to a crowded program 
of talks and discussions on_ trade 
matters and little time was left for 
them to discuss individual problems 
among themselves. The directors, Mr. 
Dowsett states, recognized the de- 
sirability of personal contacts and de- 
cided that for this year at least the 
proceedings would be less formal. 

In the official announcement this 
theme has been set by a quotation 
from the writings of Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, Jr., The Northwestern Miller's 
eastern states manager and vice pres- 
ident of the Miller Publishing Co. In 
his column, “With the Distributor,” 
published in The Northwestern Miller 
of Jan. 20, 1948, Mr. Martin made 
some remarks on meetings under the 
heading “Friendship Pays.” He said 
“One of the greatest accomplishments 
that can be achieved by local trade as- 
sociation groups is the furthering of 
friendships their members. 
The better businessmen know one an- 
other personally, the less likelihood 
of misunderstandings arising there 
will be. Frequently when competitors 
vet tovether at functions outside busi- 
ness hours, they find they are not 
such bad fellows after all.” 

Drawing on his own wide 
rience of functions, Mr. 


18th 


among 


expe- 
Mar- 


trade 
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tin continued, “Recently we attended 
two such affairs within a week. The 
difference in how they were conduct- 
ed impressed us. At one the manage- 
ment of the place where it was held 
quite evidently was primarily inter- 
ested in getting it over with. Imme- 
diately after the business meeting 
was over he kept insisting that the 
members have their buffet supper 
There was no time whatever for so- 
cial intermingling.” 


Mr. Martin concluded “The other 
meeting was exactly the opposite 
Ample time for visiting and good 


tellowship was provided. In the lat- 
ter case competitors had time to ex- 
change views, talk about the weather 
or whatever else occurred to them. It 
was perfectly plain that those at this 
meeting received the greatest benefit. 
Officials of local associations should 
remember this in planning meetings.”’ 
The OFMA, Mr. Dowsett states, 
has always had a _ reputation for 
friendliness, and this year the meet- 
ing will be no exception. However, 
while appreciating the benefits of so- 
ciability, the members of the board 
also recognize the importance of in- 
viting a guest speaker 
tribute something of 


able to con- 
value to the 


meeting. Presented in this role will 
be G. N. Vogel, chief of the grain 
division in the Canadian govern- 
ment’s Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

Mr. Vogel's department has been 
of considerable assistance to the 
milling industry in connection with 


overseas markets and it is particular- 
ly appropriate that his subject should 
be “Export Markets for Canadian 
Flour.” 

The proceedings will open with an 
informal luncheon, with the associa- 
tion's president, F. Morley Vanstone, 
Vanstone Flour & Feed Mill, Bow- 
manville, as host. After the disposal 








building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Dock capacity: 
On Los 
sorbed by 


Fully 


mission. 


line haul carriers. 








A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

20 trucks, Raii capacity: 


Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


15 cars. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING COL 


y Mz PHERSON, 








sabateeunt es ° 


the afternoon 
millers will be entertained 
at a reception by members of the 
allied trades followed by a dinner 
and floor show. As usual, Bert Barn- 
ard of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
will present the show which, as a re- 
sult of his efforts, always maintains 
a high standard. 


of routine business at 
session the 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 
OF FLOUR DROP SHARPLY 
WINNIPEG 





Export sales of 


Canadian wheat and flour dipped 
nearly 2,000,000 bu. last week to 
make the week’s total just under 


9,000,000 bu., flour in terms of wheat 

accounting for only 682,000 bu. 
Wheat sales to IWA countries ag- 

gregated over 5,300,000 bu. of which 


the U. K. took 3,107,000 bu. Other 
buyers included Germany with 715,- 
000 bu., India 695,000, Italy 350,000 
and South Africa 332,000 bu. Nether- 
lands with 104,000 bu. and Bolivia 
with 73,000 were also among IWA 


buyers, 

Class 2 wheat sales rose to just un- 
der 3,000,000 bu. with the following 
buyers and quantities listed: Nether- 
lands, 718,000 bu., Pakistan 559,000, 
Belgium 536,000, Denmark 423,000, 
Switzerland 361,000, Portugal 336,000. 

Flour sales amounting to 682,000 
bu. dropped sharply and were just 
half of the previous week’s total. 

The heaviest volume of sales was 
on Class 2 account with 20 destina- 
tions listed, as follows: Lebanon, 
Korea, Venezuela, Japan, Singapore, 
Tangier, Saudi Arabia, Trieste, Ja- 
maica, Peru, Yougoslavia, British 
Guiana, Hong Kong, Philippines, Co- 
lombia, Dominican Republic, Nigeria, 
Barbados, Belgian Congo, and An- 


tigua. IWA flour sales continue light, 
totaling 59,000 bu. for Venezuela, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Bermuda, Nicaragua, 


Guatemala and Nigeria. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN SALES IN THREE 
CANADIAN PROVINCES UP 
WINNIPEG—Producers’ marketings 

of all grains in the three prairie prov- 

inces are well ahead of the same 
period a year ago with deliveries for 
the week ending May 21 totaling up- 
wards of 10,000,000 bu. This total was 
made up of 6,700,000 bu. of wheat, 

1,600,000 oats, 1,900,000 barley and a 

small amount of rye. Prairie market- 

ings of all grains from Aug. 1, 1952 

to May 21, 1953 total 614,100,000 bu. 

compared with 565,400,000 bu. de- 
livered in the same period last year. 

With a total of 572,600,000 bu. of 
all grains moving out of country ele- 
vators in the current crop year to 

May 21 this year’s shipments are 

some 66,000,000 bu. ahead of the 

figures for the comparative period tx 
year ago. 





> 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN STOCKS DIP 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat on May 21 were down 
some 5 million bushels compared with 
the previous week, to bring the total 
to 264 million bushels. Last year at 
the same time the comparative figure 
Was 217,600,000 bu. With just over 
151 million bushels in prairie eleva- 
tors and interior terminals the de- 
crease in such stocks is reflected in 
heavier holdings at Canadian lake- 
head terminals totaling 27,470,000 bu. 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 187 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Mil - i — from the very choicest 
slorado t ind wheat 


FORT MORGA COLORADO 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ie 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Suner Chie; 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Minn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


aQ@Becs 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Mr. Jess B. Smith 


President of the 


Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


Announces the 


Annual Field Day and Barbecue 


will be on the Uhimann Farm, 103rd & Antioch Road 
Kansas City 


Friday, June 19 
at 1:30 P. M. 


The Hon. John C. Davis, Assistant Secretary 
of Asgriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
deliver the principal address 





Everyone Interested in Agriculture is Welcome 


This is your invitation 


No personal invitations will be issued 


We have arranged for the speaking program and refreshments 
in the Dairy Barn in event of rain on the farm 
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Flour Sales 


(con lip 


pune 


stimulate added interest in deferred 
booking. Business was limited to spot 
shipments to bakers filling urgent 
needs. There was no interest in fam- 
ily flour, but directions against old 
contracts was fair. Mills operated 
at 65% of capacity. Flour prices de- 
clined 20¢ below a week earlier as 
both options and premiums fell sharp- 
ly. Late in the week some strength 
was exhibited. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, May 29: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, in cottons, $5.9006; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.20 
15.25; standard, $5.10@5.15. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were 35% 
with bakers taking 75% of all book- 
ings. Operations declined and aver- 
aged 6547, compared with 100% the 
week earlier. Prices closed as follows, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. 
cottons, May 29: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.800@7, standard patent 
$5.25; bakery unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $5.20, standard patent 
$5.15. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Texas: Business last week contin- 
ued in the same rut of dullness as 
recently, sales amounting to only 15 
to 20° of capacity; running time was 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed on family flour, but 10¢ sack 
lower on bakers and 15¢ sack off on 
clears compared with the previous 
week; Quotations May 29: Extra high 
patent family $7.20@7.40, high pat- 
ent $6.900 7.10; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.60 5.80; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.65 4.75 delivered TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about 10¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Another slow week for 
flour was chalked up in the 
central states area during the week 
ending May 30. Sales were estimated 
at around 30° of capacity. Flour 
prices generally advanced during the 
period, reflecting a dip in millfeed 
prices 


sales 


Observers feel there is a good 
chance that no heavy bookings can 
be expected until flour from new crop 
vrain becomes available. Sales cur- 
rently occur only when contracts are 


exhausted, and much of the flour is 
sold. on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis. 


Sales in the central states were cut 
into some by the fact that a few 
offices closed May 29, in ad- 


vance of the Memorial Day Holiday 


sales 


May 30. Some were closed one half 
day. A few mills also closed their 
plants. 


Soft wheat flour business consisted 
of single cars of cracker and cake 
flours. An active business was re- 
ported in clears, with prices satis- 
factory to mills and no surplus’ sup- 
ply available. 


Family flour, in two successive 
drops, lost 20¢ sack in the central 
states area, but this did not arouse 
much interest Directions mostly 


were satisfactory, but a few addition- 
al orders were put on the books. 
Quotations May 29: Spring top pat- 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


ent $6.19@6.30, standard $6.09@6.25, 
clear $5.30@5.50; hard winter short 
$5.55@ 5.80, 95% patent $5.45@5.65, 
clear $5.04; family flour $7.55; soft 
winter short $6.48@7.03, standard 
$4.6976.33, clear $4.40 @6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported con- 
tinued inactivity by the trade, with 
new business for the week on the 
light side. Shipping directions were 
moderate, but mill running time was 
not too unsatisfactory. Clears were in 
extremely heavy demand. 

Elsewhere in the area mills and 
mill representatives reported a mod- 
erate demand for bakery flours. 
Spring wheat sales were reported in 
better volume, due to. protection 
against advances, but the advances, 
which put spring wheat flour at a 
substantial premium over hard win- 
ter wheat flour, slowed down this de- 
mand. Hard winter wheat millers re- 
port sales to be slow and, in many 
instances, on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis. Hard winter wheat flour was 
quoted 5¢ lower, spring wheat flour 
10¢ higher and soft wheat cracker 
flours 10¢ lower. Mill operations have 
been just fair, with the demand for 
clears and low grade from _ do- 
mestic and export interests remain- 
ing good. Both high ash and low ash 
clears advanced 10¢ last week, with 
light offerings. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 28: 
Family top soft patent $6, top hard 
$7.45, ordinary $5.75; bakers soft win- 


ter short patent $5.90, cake $5.90, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5.05, 


clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.75, standard patent $5.55, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent $6.30, 
standard $6.20, clears $6.05. 


East 


New York: Active wheat markets, 
registering both advances and dis- 
counts had no effect on flour sales. 
Mill protection against a sharp up- 
swing in wheat brought nothing be- 
yond booking for early replacement 
with the bulk of the orders in single 
scattered carlots. Exceptions were 
occasional purchases of springs 
through June by larger independent 
bakers. Heavy price-date-of-shipment 
directions for June by chain bakers 
covered this trade’s activities. 

Steady reductions in southwesterns 
have brought prices near the point 
at which it had been expected heavy 
buying would materialize. However, 
failure of the market to sustain re- 
coveries has altered buyers’ ideas, and 
the trend to purchase only for imme- 
diate and nearby needs was_ un- 
changed. There was also no definite 
demarcation between the old and new 
crop, and it appeared that one would 
slide into the other with no special 
buying impetus. 

Cake flours were only nominally 
priced as the interest was light. 
Pennsylvania wheat was about 
cleaned up, but the occasional car 
that was offered was considerably 
cheaper than middle western flours. 

Quotations May 29: Spring familys 
flour $7.85, high glutens $6.63 6.73, 
short patents $6.48@6.58, standard 
patents $6.3806.48, clears $5.80@ 
6.10; southwestern short patents $64 
6.20, standard patents $5.80@5.95; 
high ratio soft winters $5.9076.90, 
straights $5.15@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: 
there were 


During the past week 
moderate sales of both 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 
United Statest 
Flour 


liporting 
countries 


Guaranteed 

purchases 
11,023 
20,209 


2,756 


Wheat 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia* 
Brazil 
Ceylon* 
Costa Rica 
Cuba . 
Denmark* 
Dominican 
EFeuador* 
Egypt" 

El Salvador* 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti* 
Honduras* 
Teeland 

India 
Indonesia ** 
Ireland* 

Israel* 

Italy 

Japan* 
Lebanon 
Liberia* 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway* 
Panama** 
Peru* “ 
Philippines 
Portugal* 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain* 

Sweden* 
Switzerland 
Un. of S. Africa 
U. K. 
Venezuela 


Rep 











Total 


(Juaranteed 


SO917 


197.659 ‘1 


quantities, exporting 


countries 


Balance ..... er 
tSales confirmed by CCC through Mays 
through May 22, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales 


countries total sales - _ 
Tota Australi Canadat France Total 
8.335 > 464 10,799 
6,39 13.634 4 24 
36€ 2.436 2,802 
9,340 vieeas 2,546 ‘ 11,886 
483 6,131 ° é 6,614 
737 104 1.141 
6 1,714 7.369 
809 812 1,621 
630 209 839 
599 1,274 
7.51 7.330 14,844 
8 11 1 
H if 1 9. 3N¢ 1 a s 
879 14 9 
274 so 
4 10S 1,031 
; 6S 71 
78 32 1 
18.992 13.067 11 
1 t 4 at) 
1,1 6 103 10,2 
iol zi OS94 
17.612 S92 11,023 31,527 
12, 3¢ 519 3.67 18,55 
1,914 72 St 
17 21 1S 
411 9,11 
13.9 1.9°S 94 t 1.14 
17 136 1 
4.11 621 G87 7.720 
187 9 
344 0 
- 1 925 7 4 
1.3 18 73 628 
15¢ 111 1 1,689 
4 S4 tk4 
1,659 1,09 754 
1,761 1,608 9 
2,389 9x9 1 78 
#08 4 9 224 1 
t Suet 
) 1 s 1 05,209 s 1 
1 SS. 700 T5000 1,089 580,917 
109 1S 29.791 Tag 56.78 
6, 19 Sales recorded by Wheat Counc 
may not be made until further notice 


hard Kansas and = spring patents. 
Prices advanced on springs Tuesday 
and on Monday solicitations brought 
in business. It was said some dis- 
counts were made on intermediate 
spring patents. Some sales of South- 
western patents were also made, 
many on a price reduction basis which 
varied with shipment dates. Sales 
were made and quoted largely for 
nearby shipments. Family flour sales 
were stated to be light with clears 
and high glutens also registering light 
sales. 

Pastry and cake flours had a slight- 
ly higher demand for fill-ins and a 
few cracker firms bought a limited 
amount of pastry flour. Directions 
were fair to good. The district is 
watching closely all wage talks in 
the steel industry and credit remains 
a paramount note of caution at banks 
and also wholesale and retail busi- 
ness establishments over the entire 
tri-state district. 

Quotations May 29: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.8206.01, 
medium patent $5.92 6.11, short pat- 
ent $6.02@6.31; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.48@6.58, medium patent $6.53 
6.63, short patent $658@6.78, 
clears $5.90%@ 6.21, high gluten $6.694 
6.79; family patent, advertised brands 
$7.65 7.85, other brands $6.02@7: 
pastry and cake flours $5.33@7.35. 

Boston: Flour prices moved in a 
wide range in the local market last 
week, but the overall effect was to 
bring trading to a virtual standstill 
with the exception of a few sales 
which were forced by the individual 
buyer’s need. Springs showed a sub- 
stantial rise but fell off later to 
close unchanged to 6¢ net higher. 
Hard winters pushed up 7¢ early in 
the week and then reacted to close 
3@5¢ lower. Soft wheat flours, fairly 
stable for some were under 
constant pressure and declines were 
recorded in this group from 5 to 40¢. 

Few buyers were interested in the 
spot market during the week as prices 
changed rapidly. At the peak of the 
rise in springs, however, there was 
little confidence in prices as several 
mill agents exhibited a willingness to 
grant discounts if a sale could 
arranged. 

The fact that wheat futures in the 
primary markets sank to the lowest 
point since 1950 in some options only 
seemed to promote the average user's 
disposition to sit on the sidelines. 
Government reports that exports 
were sharply below a year ago gave 
most operators the feeling that bet- 
ter buying opportunities were just a 
matter of waiting. Another aspect 
which carried plenty of weight here 
was the possibility of the country re- 
turning to wheat marketing quotas. 

Quotations May 29: Spring short 
patents $6.61@6.70, standards, $6.51 
@6.60, high gluten $6.76@ 6.85, first 
clears $5.8706.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.16@6.30, standards $5.964@ 
6.03; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67@ 


weeks, 


be 


6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.22@5.62, high ratio $5.927@6.92: 


family $7.87. 

Philadelphia: After holding to the 
narrowest of ranges for an extended 
period, the local flour market broke 
the spell last week, but the nature of 
the development was not in accord- 
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ance with the earlier predictions of 
most observers for it gave dealings 
an aspect of irregularity instead of 
producing the substantial setback so 
many thought was indicated in the 
wake of further declines in wheat to 
new lows for the crop year. What 
happened was that winter flours re- 
ceded about 10¢ sack, while springs 
moved upward for advancement that 
measured 15¢ sack at most. 

The further decline in hard winters, 
of course, carried quotations in that 
type well below the levels at which 
numerous bakers and jobbers had in- 
dicated they would be receptive to 
order placements. But the majority 
were still on the sidelines making 
fresh appraisals of the situation, es- 
pecially in view of reports that some 
mills were offering discounts below 


current postings and not attracting 
much response and the realization 
that recovery attempts lacked any 


real motivation, petering out quickly. 

Springs, in their unexpected up- 
ward climb, failed to attract buying 
interest among the trade. There were 
some instances of coverage against 
the possibility of an extension of the 


upturn by those whose stocks had 
reached low levels, but this repre- 
sented small volume at best and, 


coupled with a sprinkling of hand-to- 
mouth orders, the aggregate chang- 
ing hands was indeed light. Mill rep- 
resentatives said they expected no 
change in this attitude in the near 
future, unless there is some impor- 
tant development which restores con- 
fidence in values. Meanwhile, it was 


noted that the millfeed market 
slipped. 
Quotations May 29: Spring high 


gluten $6.90@7, short patent $6.70@ 
6.80, standard $6.65% 6.75, first clear 
$676.10; hard winter short patent 
$6.25 4 6.35, standard $6.20%4 6.30; soft 
winter western $5.6575.90, nearby 
$5.30 5.50. 

Buffalo: Flour sales throughout this 
area were of fair volume last week, 
although not up to the expectations 
of the producers. A continued declin- 
ing market in wheat had its influence, 
and buyers seemed unwilling to make 
commitments any longer than for a 
short time. A scarcity of free grain 
in a northwestern market brought in 
a flurry of small buying orders, but 
this demand was quickly met and 
buyers began to back away from of- 
ferings by the mills. 

Millfeeds were of no help to the 
miller as they suffered a_ setback. 
Prices were mixed on various types 
of flour. Family style showed a de- 
cline of around 20¢, while other 
spring types were up as much as 10¢ 
over the previous week. Clears were 


following the feed downturn and 
showed slight losses. All varieties of 
soft types of flour were offered at 


lower prices aS compared to the pre- 
vious postings. 

Quotations May 29: Spring family 
$7.7347.75, high gluten $6.84@6.86, 
short patent $6.68@6.71, standard 
$6.5006.61, first clears $5.84@5.76; 
hard winter standards $646.02, first 
clears $5.70@5.72; soft winter short 
patent $5.6806.70, straights $5.48@ 
5.50, first clears $5.1305.15. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business re- 
ceived a little stimulant last week 
with the decline in flour prices. How- 
ever, only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness was uncovered for quick ship- 
ment and shipment through June. 
Hard winters showed the greatest de- 
cline and the greater percentage of 
the business was on this type. How- 
ever, northern spring flours declined, 
resulting in some scattered sales for 
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shipment through July, together with 
some immediate shipment business. 
The differential on this type of flour 
is still somewhat adverse, as com- 
pared to hard winters and the baking 
trade is not purchasing northern 
springs in the volume generally an- 
ticipated at this season. 

Soft winters showed continued 
weakness, with further declines, 
which proved attractive to cookie and 
cracker bakers, although their pur- 
chases were conservative and repre- 
sented only moderate amounts to 
cover replacements, and in some in- 
stances through June. Cake flour 
sales slackened up some, and the bet- 
ter users were still behind in order- 
ing out previous bookings. 

Shipping directions were rather dis- 
appointing with a definite slowing up 
being apparent. Stocks on hand are 
fairly heavy and are being reduced 
rapidly. 

Interest in export flour is very 
quiet and limited primarily to The 
Netherlands where moderate amounts 
were worked. South American coun- 
tries reported only small lots. 

Quotations May 29, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.55@5.65, 
standard $5.40@5.55, first clear $4.75 
a4.90; spring bakery short patent 
$5.90@6, standard $5.7545.95, first 
clear $5.65@5.85, high gluten $64 
6.20; soft wheat short patent $5.60@ 
5.90, straight $5.25@5.40, first clear 
$4.404 4.70, high ratio cake $5.95@ 
6.35; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@7.20, 
pastry $6.40@6.50. Shipment by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet last week, and domestic sales 
were hard to make, with most of the 
trade only booking on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis, and not too anxious 
at that. The declining wheat market 
has everyone wondering where the 
bottom is going to be, and until the 
market shows signs of a bit more sta- 
bility, it looks like a hand-to-mouth 
business. Export business is very poor, 
and prices of all grades of flour except 
hard wheat blends were down. Family 
patent $7.55, bluestem $6.63, bakery 
$6.61, pastry $6.29. 

Portland: The Army purchased 
57,000 bags of flour last week and 
trade sources indicate that two mills 
got the bulk of the orders. Mill pro- 
duction is very slow with most mills 
retarding grinding to make usual sea- 
sonal repairs to machinery. Domestic 
flour bookings are draggy with no 
improvement expected until new 
crop. Demands for flour are limited, 
and mills are having no difficulty fill- 
ing orders. 

Quotations May 30: High gluten 
$6.66, all Montana, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.73, bluestem bakers $6.68, 
cake $7.37, pastry $6.49, whole wheat 
100% $6.09, graham $5.96, cracked 


wheat $6.02. 
Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Business during 
the past week was mainly confined to 
serving routine outlets, and no unusu- 
al orders have been reported. Mills 
are still fairly well booked up for the 
early part of June while, in some 
cases, capacity has been covered un- 
til the end of the month. The order 
books show some blank spaces for 
July, but the inquiries now coming in 
are indicative of a willingness to buy 
amongst flour importing nations. 

The Canadian mills secured an or- 
der for only 15,000 bags out of a total 
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IWA WHEAT AND FLOUR SALES 
International Wheat Council—Cumulative Totals of Transactions in Wheat and Flour 
Recorded in the Crop Year 1952-53, Through May 15, 1955 
(1,000 metric tons in wheat equivalent) 
Importing Us Australia Canada France fotal Comb 
countries Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Wheat Flour Wh.-Fl 
Austria "06.0 10.9 35.1 44.1 10.9 55.0 
Belgium 168.8 2.8 360.7 we: 529.5 13.0 
Bolivia 5.0 5 tie 71.3 0 
Brazil 254.2 69.3 
Ceylon 13.1 168.9 suo 
Costa Rica 6 15.3 14 ' 1 s ¥.s 
Cuba ‘ s1L.8 lil. i ’ lia sv 4 
Denmark 11.9 10.1 3.1 M0 11 41.1 
Dom. Republi« s 15.9 s 1.4 4 
Ecuador 1.9 13.5 1 ti 0.6 M41 i 
Egypt 204.5 1 i i1 69.9 M44 wa 
El Salvador 20 8 1 ‘ 4 we 
Germany 1,120.0 s s 1.543 1 ‘ 
Greece 160.0 line i ne 
Guatemala 7 16.1 i 1 
Haiti Se “40 s is Hos 
Honduras Rep 4.2 i.1 1.7 id S 1 
Iceland ‘ 6.1 x 64 
India 525.7 112.0 104.9 129 104.9 1.908 
Indonesix 93 64 l a5 0 9 
Ireland 81.7 174 78.1 S14 
Israel 67.3 4.3 x. p26 1.3 Vt 
Italy ° oo. HN. aU 4 asm 10.4 Ss] 
Japan 35.8 ust 1 ” “ag 44 
Lebanon 15.1 87.1 1 i 1 il ( 
Liberia § ' 11 11 
Mexico 248.0 isu ine 
Netherlands 285.1 SAT 16.8 eu ' 14.1 ] ’ 3.4 10\ 4 652.8 
New Zealand — 122 1 0 14 
Nicaragua 1.7 S14 N.4 
Norway iat 62.3 146.9 SI 147.8 t wy 
Panama 9 1 16 1¢ 
Peru $7.3 1.4 63.8 61.2 i” i ” 
Philippine +e SSI 1 " ' 14 
Portugal 111.3 19.9 14.7 18 wie 
Saudi Arabia o Sen i lie i it 
Spain 118.9 6 11S .4 18 
Sweden 15.1 as 7414 4 
Switzerland 17.9 126.4 $7 ; i 
Un. 8s Africa 65.0 17.4 s j s " 
1 iN hie. 11s 1 O44 68.9 LS47 e184) : 4.1 m7 i 1 
Venezuela 69.1 77.4 146.7 ra8 
Totals 5,177.7 842.9 1,727.4 626.2 4,¢ 1 14 st) 11 s Tied 
**Less than .100 





Trinidad order for 90,000 bags, 
balance going to a Buffalo mill. 
A Toronto exporting house secured 
an order for 5,000 tons from Beirut, 
the business being worked outside the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Domestic purchases still remain at 
normal levels despite the drastic 
price increase imposed under Cana- 
dian Wheat Board direction. Bakers 
have not yet decided the effective 
date for raising the bread price, but 
it is feared that when they do, there 
will be a temporary slowdown in the 
offtake. It will not last long, traders 
predict, because bread is still a cheap 
food. Quotations May 30: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12.304a 
12.60 bbl., seconds $11.80@12 bbl, 
bakers $11.50@ 11.70 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

Little activity has been reported in 
the winter wheat flour market. Quo- 
tations May 30: Export $4.75 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. Domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

A price decline is expected in win- 
ter wheat mainly because of the 
heavy stocks still on hand and the 
bumper crops available throughout 
the world. The Ontario crop is in good 
condition and a high yield is expect- 
ed. Quotations May 30: $1.784 1.80 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian export sales of 
flour last week dipped sharply to 
152,000 bbl., with only 13,000 bbl. 
sold on IWA account to Venezuela, 
Cuba, Jamaica, Bermuda, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and Nigeria. Class 2 flour 
sales of 139,000 bbl. went to 20 des- 
tinations as follows: Lebanon, Korea, 
Venezuela, Japan, Singapore, Tan- 
gier, Saudi Arabia, Trieste, Jamaica, 
Peru, Yugoslavia, British Guiana, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Colombia, 
Dominican Republic, Nigeria, Barba- 
dos, Belgian Congo and Antigua. Mills 
are operating to capacity, domestic 
trade is holding up, and prices are 
unchanged. 

Quotations May 30: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary 
$12.104 12.80; second patents $11.10 
411.80, second patents to bakers 
$10.85 711.05. All prices cash carlot. 


the 


Vancouver: There was little of in- 
terest to Canadian flour exporters 
operating out of this port last week 
Business across the Pacific at present 
appears to be confined to immediate 
requirements and forward contracts 
are still to be completed. 

Most of the sales now being 
handled are confined to non-IWA 
flour since most of the buying nations 
have already completed their IWA 
allotments. This applies especially to 
the Philippines which are the largest 
buyers in this market. 

Word from Hong Kong and other 
Far East points indicates that dealers 
have ample supplies on hand for im- 
mediate needs. No further orders 
have come in for low grade flour to 
move to Korea following the book- 
ings made earlier. 

In the domestic trade demand is 
only fair following the recent price 
advances. Cake mixes continue to find 
an increasing sale in store trade. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $12.60 in 98's cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $11.60 in paper 
bags and $11.90 in cottons, western 
pastry to the trade $12.95 and western 
cake flour $14.25, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued light, and prices early this 
week were off as much as $5 from 
a week earlier. The price decline was 


broken late last week, and some 
strength was shown, but values 
turned easier again. Offerings were 


plentiful and interest was quiet. Quo- 
tations June 1: Bran $50@51, stand- 
ard midds, $514 52, flour midds $53.50 
“54.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: After a brief respite 
May 29 from the sharp decline which 
had been in progress for two weeks, 
millfeed again turned to the easier 
side early this week. Some West Coast 
demand developed late last week, but 
over the week-end the lack of any 
appreciable local inquiry left the mar- 
ket in a weaker condition. Offerings 
were adequate. Quotations June 1: 
Bran $48.50% 49.50, shorts $49.504 
50.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand has been slow 
with bran $7.50 ton lower and shorts 
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$8.50 ton lower. Supplies have been showed $4 declines from the previ- 
S U M M A R y Oo F F L Oo U R Q U Oo T A T | O N S adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas ous week had dropped bran and 
City, May 28: bran $47.50@48, gray standard midds. to $61, while a simi- 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) shorts $48.50@49. lar setback put red dog at $64. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: . ~ a 





















Chicago Mpls. Kans. Cityt St. Louis Buffalo _Ft. Worth: Quotations May 29: peg or E sogenerd —s 7 oa 
Sprit $...@... $6.10@7.25 $...@... $...@... $7.73@7.75 $99 on both bran and gray shorts, price decline — Hae. di dhigg are 
Snr ' patent 6.19@6.30 ...@. eee Re ee a delivered TCP: $4.50 lower on bran was increased, although this is not 
Seclar al i . ee ssia6-s° and $4 off on shorts compared with usual on a falling market. Bran led 
S| 5.80@5.81 a“ 659@661 a Week previous, but at week’s end in sales with middlings a close sec- 
= sede reel pont ay 5.8445.86 the demand showed some improve- ond. Supplies continued to be plenti- 
Hard wint @... 5.30@% a ment while offerings were rather ful in all lines. Quotations, f.0.b. 
~ “ » * — : 4 eee : = — 6 00g 6.02 pestricted. Pittsburgh points, May 29: bran 
Soft wints a iw. ie Wichita: Demand for bran and 5°7.25@62.40, standard ged po 
nett ttn ‘ait > - »-6849.70 — Shorts was poor last week, with sup- 7 63.40, flour : midds. $64.40@65.40, 
Soft wit it Gl 5.48@5.50 plies adequate. Quotations, basis Kan- red dog $65.40 @ 66.40. 
at be Stepeis a SAS SORE §6sas City, May 20: Bran $46@4650, Boston: Millfeeds experienced a 
hey ; 3.00@3.10 ...@... ...@3.83 1378 shorts $49@49.50. Bran declined $6.75 sharp break in the local market last 
sds 6.85@7.00  ...@...  ...@TA0  7.6007.65 @7 ton and shorts $7.75@8 ton, com- week, apparently feeling the pressure 
wee. Boston Pittsburgh *NewOrl. pared with the preceding week. of the movement in the primary 
prin Reseics. nabeaen “aasease. coeeeae Oklahoma City: Demand slowed 8rain markets. Both bran and mid- 
ame 2 Somer oeeee ceoee ae 6.0 and prices were sharply downward. dlings were down $6, but Bed the 
Sprit 6.00@6.10 G.8T@6.12 5.9046.21 ><? Quotations, straight cars: Bran Current figures there was very lit- 
ord whi | 6.25@6.35 6.16@6.30 6.02@6.31 5.65 $51.50, millrun $52, shorts $52.50, tle obtainable on a spot basis. W hile 
Hard winter first cleas Ce ee ae ;3. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all buyers were apparently reluctant to 
Sot nt ent Ds nee Bes wee Biecee oovG 5.90 classes. take a positive position, at least in 
Soft winter first clear aor ee Sadie yore Reet ot Hutchinson: Feed prices took a ma- heavy volume, h me See b nat, the mane. 
~el ,- o te t ee 1.70 4.80 ° 190. : one 2 : : 86 ‘ a jor decline last week, falling $8, then met a — harp — * a 
Semolina, standard, bull 1iz@tsr l@... ll@ lll ws7@772 : regaining $1 on Friday. The fall re- ‘icate a consistent demand. Some 
sulted from slackening interest and uses reported that they had sold 
Seattle **Winnipes sympathy with other grains. Late in ahead to mid-July, but in most "aSes 
Family pat $...@7.55 Spring top patent . . .$12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 the week there was some inquiry the ee a 2 oro agen 
Rakery grad eh nae. ee from mixers and nearby jobbers. Quo- Quotations May 29: spring bran $96, 
Pastry 6.29 tations, Kansas City basis, May 29: ™iddlings $97. 
Jess export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. °100-Ib. papers. tJune shipment. **For Bran $49@49.50, shorts $50@50.50. New Orleans: The millfeed market 
detivery between Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


Chicago: After a sharp dip in Was rather unsettled last week, and 
prices last week, millfeeds rose some- the bran and shorts prices again nar- 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS what in the central states area dur- "owed. Bran showed some firmness, 

ing the week ending June 1. Demand @nd demand was good and supplies 
was slow with little interest shown. ‘vere limited. Shorts were draggy and 











Anaad Lhe datint Baieee ae bane te athe Loe at diecast eee: | Rien contin’ eagle ant ven. emer storage release sang _ prices 

fait ee ena seaialidienine ee ning time continued steady. Some pangs re coger ease a — “ 

ae sce ee oe caaaeah taraamenite. ~s sadam oa eye traders believed that prices: would — job ers showet i le in erest. 
it tad -0@66.50 51.00052.00 5040 51.50 61.00 r57.00 Climb back down as the period ad- Bran $594 60.25, shorts $60@ 60.50. 

‘lour 1 HF. 50G56.50 53.500 54.00 — 59.50@60.50  ....@ . ; vanced. Quotations June 1: Bran Seattle: The millfeed market 

; siege i ai ae Oren See + Kee $54.50@55, standard midds. $55.50@ showed signs of weakness during the 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 56.50, flour midds., $55.50@56.50, red week in the face of renewed offerings 

Short ios0qr60.50 00eES50 8 ....059.00 600006050 ....@ dog $58@ 60. by Canadian mills of their bran. Re- 

Mill rut are eet SER now , See Re ; 058.00 St. Louis: Demand for millfeeds ports in the trade indicated that 

ee einai Middlings in this area was very draggy the Canadian mills have sold substantial 

ee siileiiadai it 0s0.0eoen.ee $62.00@64.00 greater part of the week with a quantities of flour to the Orient, and 

Winnip 16.00 @ 49.00 17.00 4 50.00 47.00 449.00 slight improvement noted later, but 4S a result Canadian producers began 


not enough buyers to absorb offer- to put offerings onto the local mar- 
ings. There was apparently a con- ket. While the nominal price held at 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY siderable quantity in the hands of 4958 per ton delivered common transit 


resellers, in addition to offerings by points, buyers were sitting back and 























fe ¢ grain.in the U.S. as complied by the secretary of the Chicago Boara Millers, and prices declined daily. awaiting developments, and Cali- 
oak alc ti Ke (000's omitted), May 21, and the corresponding date of a yeat ago Quotations May 28: bran, immediate fornia demand slackened in view of 
ciliata, pening. pitilieiain, pias shipment $52.25@52.50, shorts, im- drops in Kansas bran. Thus the mar- 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 mediate shipment $5353.50, St. ket appeared to be vulnerable, in 
Raltimer 1815 1,266 2,879 1,142 aa 8 1 821 1 1 Louis. spite of the fact that production is 
nuftal 11,351 3,448 1,559 2,800 2,513 748 104 10 05 Buffalo: Millfeeds were a burden 2 @ low ebb so far as local mills are 
Giicams scm 8 oi 4516 12,167 2.486 7.484 2.704 715 128 #173 On the market last week, with the concerned. ; 
Dulut? 25.214 1854 1.208 1,046 1.297 964 | 75 3 5.616 demand for bran and low grade mid- Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
gtd ppt lee 89 «199 re = + dlings sinking to a new low ebb for Changed last week with demand and 
Gal 9028 ne 7 some time past. Top grade middlings Supply about steady. Plants are oper- 
i ; ae 6 148 116 ©9271 17 18 i and red dog were holding their own ating 24 hours a day to capacity, five 
Kar 1,199 8,284 $99 88 1400521 8 ss fairly well against the decline in days a week, and are booked almost 
M 4191 184 285 1” 1 -. 1092 1.755 other types, but these also showed through June. Quotations May 29: 
New © a eae “18 eo ee _ recessions from the previous week. Red bran and millrun $58.00, midds. 
New 1,819 79 = s«18—s 208 2 ‘' Demand from the mixers for bran $63.00. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
~—569) Rey 1794 92 4.795 196 134 23 59 12; continued to be very poor, due to the run $65.00, midds. $70.00. To Cali- 
iD 251 8 if cut back in production schedules fornia: Red bran and millrun $65.50, 
—— rie — ane : i + m4 necessitated by the sharp drop in the midds. $70.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
i 1,014 1,189 3,662 12 1,289 175 s demand from the dairy industry. and Los Angeles. 
ae re ee inh Lk a ; ; 7 ; Good meadow and pasture feeding is Toronto-Montreal: The price de- 
1 175 x the main cause of the decline in the’ cline, forecast by the trade to start 
Mts 9 demand for the millfeeds. Production in June, has already made itself ap- 
188,801 76,361 20,818 38,901 9,495 11,384 3,571 2,307 4,791 13,70 of millfeeds was slightly under the parent, and mills have sliced their 


previous week. Pressure from Cana- _ prices. As a result there has been an 


lian sources had its effect. It is re- increase in demand fr thos th 
G R A | N F U T U R E S—C qa O . | N G p R | a & S ai a that a scueiirtiiiie eka ae ace pitty OM the ‘<a to i 


bran went into storage for the time expectation of a reduction, but few 











futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel being inasmuch as the market could reports indicate any failure of sup- 
WHEAT 5 aall not absorb the offerings. Quotations plies. The export market showed 
y rhs S , 

May 29: Standard bran $50.50@51.5 aetna Wtsltanen Med as heen evi- 

a Siti re hicnamiadie May 29: St and ard bran $50.50 @51.50, — gre ater liveliness than has been evi 

Sept. July Sept Dex Mar. July Sept Len ju Sept standard midds. $50.507 51.50, flour dent in the past few weeks. Quota- 

Ma O% 209% P2ISM BIS% 22y 214 217% 1% 389 7 midds. $59.50@ 60.50, red dog $60@61. tions May 30: Bran $58@61, shorts 
Ma ’ O% 210% 213% 2191 } 214% 218% 2 s 367 v1 , . , TEN RD : . i an 
Ma 19% 208K 2119, 21734 , 212% 216% 220 68) Philadelphia: Lacking the support %60762, midds. $63764 net cash 
le oe te Soe oe” eee seo creme aeee? eee ; of any improvement in demand, the ‘teT™s, bags _ included, mixed or 

RYE athe . ae VI local millfeed market developed a Straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
a N y OATS . ve Py vs 
: ss Pa: ? : ang weak undertone last week and prices Winnipeg: With eastern demand 
Chiengo Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis x 4 = . . ‘ waked 
Sept. July Sept. May July July sept. July Sept. July Sept dropped to their lowest levels in some for western Canadian millfeeds at a 
- 163 151% 136% 138% 145 co aaa pe P time. Dealers reported offerings of very low ebb and prairie demand 
, s ’ i 16% 3 o Dg ry »” 4 ~ : : 
aw 2 L5H TSIM 1HO% TSS 1RB% 138% 143% 7o% TOM 66% 65% Offal were not large, but, even so, equally light, prices have sagged bad- 
vege aoe aed cua ee ae) ee ee ae proved more than ample for the ly. Quotations May 29: Manitoba, 
iN s hy / 4 s 25% } 37% ee r 4 19 7% 6 6. : eed 7 p a be 

May 29 ..1 152% 143% 147% 131% 133% 136 ; 70% 69% 66% 65% Call. The May 30 list of quotations Saskatchewan and Alberta _ bran, 
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f.o.b. mills, $46@49, shorts $47@50, 
middlings $47@49; all prices cash 
carlot. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: There were wide price 
fluctuations in the domestic market 
during the week. One prairie mill of- 
fered about $6 lower than a week 
earlier while other mills’ ideas were 
slightly lower, including both prairie 
and coast mills. The softness was re- 
portedly the result of lower eastern 
prices and some burdensome supplies. 
Some limited export business to near- 
by state of Washington was reported 
in view of firmer prices there. Cash 
car quotations: Bran $49.204 56.30; 
shorts $51.20@57.30; middlings $55.20 
a 57.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There is little 
demand for the larger packs, al- 
though smalls are reported to be fair- 
ly lively. Quotations May 30: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.85, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $5.85, f.0.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Export and domestic 
sales of both rolled oats and oatmeal 
are seasonally sluggish. Prices hold 
steady. Quotations May 30: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.4504.65 in 
the three prairie provinces, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.33@5.60; all prices 
cash carlot. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices showed a 
marked decline during the past week, 
and demand was light. Buyers were 
taking only an occasional car or two 
to fill in needs. Directions were re- 
ported fair. Quotations June 1: White 
rye $404.10, medium rye $3.80@ 
3.90, dark rye $3@3.10. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices tum- 
bled sharply in the central states 
area during the week ending May 30. 
Demand, however, still remained at 
low ebb, with buyers apparently 
hoping for further declines. Quota- 
tions May 29: white patent rye $4.27 
@#4.30, medium $3.9004.07, dark 
$3.27 @ 3.60 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are 
low but this proves no attraction and 
buyers remain scarce. Small fill-ins 
are the order, and these scarce 
even at the attractive quotations. 
Directions are fair. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, May 29: pure 
white rye, fancy No. 1 $4.63 4.86, 
medium $4.35 4.66, dark $4.11 4.23, 
blended $5.8746.03, rye meal $4.13 
a 4.36. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continued fair at prices 5¢ 
less than a week earlier. Quotations 
May 28: pure white $4.83, medium 
$4.63, dark $3.83, rye meal $4.33. 


are 


Philadelphia: Costs on the _ local 
rye market last week dropped far 
below where most makers had said 
they would be interested in replen- 
ishments, but the development failed 
to bring any change in the buying 
habits of most operators and they 
continued to take only the amounts 
required for nearby and immediate 
production schedules. The May 30 
quotation on rye white of $4.80 4.90, 
compared with $5.1005.20 the pre- 
vious week. 

New York: The downward 
in rye flour discouraged general buy- 
ing. There were reports of spotty 
covering for advanced requirements 
where buyers felt that at existing 
levels this was a good time to cover. 
Quotations May 29: Pure white pat- 
ents $4.604 4.70. 


trend 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
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followed the pattern set several 
weeks ago, and buyers were hard to 
find who would take anything more 
than enough to cover their actual 
day-to-day needs. One mill reported 
better luck and several cars went to 
an eastern broker who placed it 
among his customers in broken lots. 
Continued weakness in all grain mar- 
kets as well as the rye market is the 
main influence in slowing down any 
forward business. Bakers as well as 
the chains are content to buy their 
flour on a day-to-day basis. Quota- 
tions May 29: White rye $4.78, me- 
dium rye $4.58, dark rye $3.78. 

Portland: White $7.00, 
$6.00. 


pure dark 
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FREE MARKETS STRESSED 
AT N. W. FEED GATHERING 


MINNEAPOLIS Free markets 
and competition have made possible 
the growth of American agriculture 
and industry, Skuli Rutford, assistant 
director of agricultural extension at 
the University of Minnesota, told 
members of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. at their May 25 
meeting. 

“Productivity is the basis of our 
prosperity,” Prof. Rutford declared. 
“The system of free choice has en- 
abled the tremendous changes in ag- 
riculture in the past 50 years to de- 
velop without restraint—something 
which would not be possible under a 
system of ‘big government’.”’ 

Preliminary plans for participation 
by the feed industry in a Minnesota 
State Fair exhibit were announced 
by Ralph Latchaw, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Latchaw is the association's 
representative on the Minnesota 
Poultry Industry Council, which is 
sponsoring the exhibit. 

Members were urged to get their 
reservations in for the organization's 
fifth annual golf outing June 22 at 
the Minneapolis Golf Club by Rich- 
ard Newsome, Newsome Commission 
Co., co-chairman for the event. Reser- 
vations are being handled by Charles 
Veeck, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 451 
Taft St. N.E., Minneapolis. 

A show of hands at the meeting 
indicated interest in a possible sec- 
ond golf party in August at New 
Richmond, Wis., at the invitation of 
members associated with Doughboy 
Industries, Inc. Phil Knowles, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., association president, 
said plans will be announced later. 
The meeting was the last downtown 
gathering until next fall. 

——sReAt 
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DOUGHNUT DEMONSTRATION 

MINNEAPOLIS—On May 11, Blair 
Lehault of the Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York, conducted a 
demonstration for the staff and stu- 
dents of the Dunwoody Baking School 
here. This demonstration consisted of 
making French doughnuts using the 
firm’s French Cruller mix. He 
showed two films entitled, 
Variety-Fryer.” 


also 
“Do-Co- 
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Harold W. Cole 


ELEVATOR DIVISION OF 
QUAKER OATS TO MOVE 


FORT DODGE, TIOWA— Headquar- 
ters of the Quaker Oats Co.'s country 
elevator division will move from Chi- 
cago to Ft. Dodge about July 1, it has 
been announced. The division includes 
64 grain elevators, 46 of them in 
Iowa and the rest in South Dakota, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The staff here will total about 20, 
headed by Harold W. Cole, division 
manager since 1950. In addition to 
Mr. Cole, Mr. T. A. McCullough, as- 
sistant manager in charge of grain 
merchandising, and a number of ad- 
ministrative assistants and account- 
ants will be transferred from Chi- 
cago to Ft. Dodge. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has leased 
about 2,000 sq. ft. on the second floor 
of the Warden Building. The space 
will be remodeled. 

In Chicago, C. S. Gordon, executive 
vice president, said the move “will 
put management of our country ele- 
vator division in closer touch with 
the farmers with whom we do busi- 
ness,”’ 

He pointed out that “farmers and 
the Quaker Oats Co. have a mutual 
interest. We're the farmer's custome: 
for almost all our raw materials. In 
turn, he buys the cereals and feeds 
which we manufacture. 

“Our country elevators buy millions 
of dollars worth of grain every year. 
The elevators also serve as distribu- 
tion points for feeds, seed, fertilizer, 
lumber and other farm supplies.” 

In a sense, the move will mark the 
return of Quaker Oats to Ft. Dodge. 
The company operated a bulk cereal 
and feed plant here between 1911 and 
1929. 

Kenneth R. Cervine, Ft. Dodge 
grain buyer for the company, will 
make his headquarters in the Warden 
Building offices. 
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AIB ADDS ANOTHER 
SCIENTIST TO STAFF 

CHICAGO—The American Institute 
of Baking has announced the addi- 
tion of a second bacteriologist to its 
laboratory staff. Richard Makowski, 
who joined the staff on May 11, will 
Dr. Anthony Castellani in a 
project financed by the Max C 
Fleischmann Foundation grant re- 
cently awarded the AIB. 

Mr. Makowski is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, where he re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree 
in bacteriology. He worked for 


assist 


has 
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the field of bac- 
teriological control of food products, 
including research in staphylococcus 
contamination of foods. He is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Illinois Bacteri- 
ologists. The institute project is con- 
cerned with staphylococcus and sal- 
monella infection of cream-filled 
bakery products. 


several years in 
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OKLAHOMA'S SALES TAX 
ON FEEDS WILL REMAIN 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma's 
House of Representatives on May 20 
defeated by a single-vote margin a 
conference committee bill to exempt 
feed and seed from the 2% 
tax. 
The 
Nance, 


state sales 


house speaker, James C. 
later sustained a point of 
order against a motion to reconsider 
the vote of 61 to 43, with 62 votes 
needed for passage. 

As originally passed by the house 
the bill would have exempted feed, 
seed, fertilizer, insecticides and farm 
machinery from the sales tax. The 
state senate then amended the 
measure to include a 2¢ tax on nat- 
ural gas to offset the revenue loss 
from the sales tax exemptions. The 
conference committee eliminated the 
natural gas tax provision and limited 
the exemption to seed and feed only. 

The measure had drawn its greatest 
backing from western Oklahoma farm 
groups. It was opposed by eastern 
Oklahoma legislators because of the 
money that would be lost to the state 
welfare fund. 

Similar bills to exempt feed and 
seed have been major issues in every 
session of the Oklahoma legislature 
since the state tax was first 
enacted. 


sales 





Charles F. Steiger 


C. F. STEIGER, PETERSEN 
OVEN OFFICIAL, DIES 

CHICAGO--Charles F. Steiger, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Petersen 
Oven Co., Chicago, died May 21 of a 
heart condition. He was 42 years old 

Before joining the Petersen com- 
pany, Mr. Steiger had been employed 
as an engineer for 15 years by the 
Kroger Co., Cincinnati, and was chief 
engineer for the J. H. Day Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

He was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati college of engineer- 
ing and was a member of the Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 

Surviving are his widow, Irma, a 
son, James, and a daughter, Janet. 
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D. H. Denholm of the Chase Bag 
Co. industrial engineering department 
in St. Louis was recently elected to 
the Sigma X: honorary fraternity 
Washington University chapter. This 
is an honorary society devoted to sci- 
ence and research; Mr. Denholm also 
has his master’s degree in industrial 
engineering from the same_ school. 
His thesis for his master’s degree was 
on time and motion study and he has 
written numerous articles which have 
appeared in various engineering mag- 
azines 


George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., will deliver the 
commencement address for students 
in Class 63 at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. His topic 
will be “Progress Through Research,” 
a subject which is emphasized to stu- 
dents throughout the 20-week course. 
Graduation ceremonies will be held at 
the Institute at 1:30 p.m. June 19. 

& 


Louis Kuipers, chief accountant and 
office manager, the Hekman Biscuit 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and J. A. 
Crawford, comptroller for the Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., 
have been elected to membership in 
the Controllers Institute of America. 
Established in 1931, the institute is 
a non-profit organization of control- 
lers and finance officers from all lines 
of business—baking, manufacturing, 
distribution, utilities, transportation, 
etc. The total membership exceeds 
1,100 

a 


Albert P. Strietmann, chairman of 
the board of United Biscuit Co., has 
been named an honorary member of 
the Alpha of Ohio chapter of Beta 
Gamma Sigma, national scholarship 
society, at the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

= 

Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and = approaching 
marriage of Miss Betty Don Knupp, 


Great Bend, Kansas, and Lt. Forney 
Dan Yergler. The groom-elect is the 
son of the late Jerry L. Yergler, for- 
mer general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills, Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Yergler, Kansas City. Yergler is a 
jet pilot and has been assigned to Ko- 
rean duty. 
s 


Herbert Barr, flour purchasing 
agent for the purchasing office of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Chicago, 
left Chicago May 22 for his annual 
vacation, He motored to Kansas City, 
his home town, where he will spend 
some time with his family. He is ex- 
pected back at his desk June 8. 

> 

Lloyd Leonard, representative in 
Kansas City for the Houston (Texas) 
Port & Traffic Bureau, was elected 
president of the International Trade 
Club of Greater Kansas City at the 
annual meeting of that organization 
recently. Mr. Leonard served as a di- 
rector last year. 


Miguel Rasic of the Compania Mo- 
linera del Peru, Lima, visited in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way to vis- 
it his daughter, Lili, who is a student 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Mr. Rasic attended the convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
in Minneapolis in May. 

SB 

Bror W. Unge, manager of the for- 
eign department of City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, left 
last week on a 6-week business trip 
to Europe. He will visit 11 countries 
in western Europe and North Africa 
and is expected home about July 1. 

o 

A handsome oil painting, a Vene- 
tian scene by Felix Zeim, was pre- 
sented to Jules Salmanowitz, retiring 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange, at the cocktail party given 
him in the luncheon club by exchange 
members May 27. About 150 were 
present, with Charles Crofton of Le- 








RETIRES AFTER 50 YEARS—William P. Majo (center), who retired from 
his position as vice president of the Duluth-Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was presented a traveling bag in behalf of the Duluth Board of Trade 
at a recent luncheon meeting. Presenting the gift is Frank C. Tenney, a past 
president of the Duluth Board of Trade, while D. J. Russell, president of the 


Duluth-Universal company and of the Duluth Board of Trade, looks on. 
Mr. Russell was toastmaster at the luncheon honoring Mr. Majo. It was over 
50 years ago when Mr. Majo joined Duluth-Universal. He will continue on 
the company's board of directors. 


val & Co., a former exchange presi- 
dent, making the presentation. W. 
Schilthuis, another former president, 
also made a brief address and Samuel 
R. Strisik, treasurer of the exchange, 
acted as master of ceremonies. 

e 

William Markwardt of Markwardt’s 

Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., was the 
featured banquet speaker recently at 
the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. in Jefferson 
City. 

8 

James Sturrock, Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc., and Charles Carleton, also from 
the Minneapolis offices, spent several 
days in the New York headquarters 
of the mill during the week ending 
May 29. 

& 


Harry C. Lautensack, eastern divi- 
sion president, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, was in New York to attend 
the farewell dinner given by the 
trade, to William A. Lohman, Jr. 
C. R. Kolb and William Dietrich, two 
other GMI men whose headquarters 
have also been in Buffalo for the past 
several years, also attended the din- 
ner and they will be stationed in the 
New York offices with Mr. Lohman's 
departure. 


E. D. Rogers, vice president, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the S. R. Strisik Company, New 
York flour brokers, during an eastern 
trip the week ending May 29. 


W. Gage, in charge of branch offices 
for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
guest on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor. 


Arthur Schliesman, export manag- 


er, New York, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, recently spent a few 
days in the main offices. 
c 7 
Sen. William Langer (R., N. D.), 
chairman of the sub-committee for 


economic and social policies affairs, 
has appointed Louis Marhoefer of 
Pittsburgh as economic advisor to the 
committee. Mr. Marhoefer is presi- 
dent of Bold Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Marhoefer Baking Co., Altoona. 
The sub-committee is a consultative 
committee to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

* 

Glenn L. Berry, grain buyer for 
General Mills, Inc., Amarillo, Texas, 
is being congratulated upon the ar- 
rival of a granddaughter, Peggy Lynn 
Berry, daughter of Jack Berry, Law- 
ton, Okla. 

* 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., and family 
were the week-end holiday guests of 
Mr. Addy's parents at Lawrence, 
Kansas, 
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ILLINOIS FEED DEALERS 
PLAN JUNE 23 MEETING 


GALESBURG, ILL. — The annual 
meeting of the Illinois Feed Dealers 
& Mixers Assn. is scheduled for June 
23 at the Jefferson Hotel in Peoria, 
Il] 

According to J. C. Van Antwerp, 
Galesburg, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization, most of the day will be 
devoted to a panel discussion, with 
the final session dealing with prob- 
lems and discussions coming out of 
the panel. 

A complete program is being pre- 
pared and should be available soon. 
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John Garrow 


John Garrow 
Honored on Eve 
of Retirement 


CHICAGO—A large group of busi- 
ness associates and friends of long 
standing attended a birthday party 


and testimonial dinner in honor of 
John Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill., May 23. The occa- 
sion also marked the 42nd anni- 
versary of Mr. Garrow’s active and 
prominent business career and 
brought forth his announcement that 
he was retiring from business 
June 30, 1953. 

For the past 14 years Mr. Garrow 
has been an executive officer and di- 
rector of Chapman & Smith Co., a 
past director and president of the 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn., past 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. He has pioneered 
many industry activities. He founded 
and was the first chairman of the 
allied advisory committee for the 
American Retail Bakers Association. 


as ol 


He organized the Central Shippers 
Council, who recently honored him 


at a banquet for the drive and vision 
he employed in protecting the _ in- 
terests of small shippers. He has 
worked, acted and spoken for retail- 
ers, and is the author of a book en- 
titled, ‘“The Future Is Yours in the 
Baking Industry.”’ During World War 
II, he represented bakers on the 
Mayor’s Food Committee and _ re- 
ceived special commendation for his 
efforts toward food conservation. 

Mr. Garrow has always had a keen 
interest in the youth of America, and 
has done much to help young men 
progress. He realizes how closely the 
baker and farmer are related, how 
much each depends upon the other, 
and how much good both groups are 
doing for this country. During the 
last year, he appeared before several 
Congressional committees, pleading 
the case of the farmer and the baker. 
His talk, “Is Anybody Listening?” re- 
sulted in widespread comment, and 
more recently his speech called “Give 
Us This Day” is fast becoming 
acknowledged as a helpful approach 
to many problems that beset today’s 
retailer and farmer alike. 

Mr. Garrow has, throughout his 
career, been an ardent disciple of 
point-of-purchase advertising. He was 
recently general program chairman 
of the Lake Michigan States Bakers 
Conference held in Milwaukee. 

“The years I have spent in the bak- 
ing business have been the happiest 
of my life,’ said Mr. Garrow. “No 
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)uSINeSS IS as fine, and there is 
ts future. The industry 
rood to me. I am deeply 
grateful for the honors 

ight me, and I feel that I 
do enough for this wonder- 
ess and for the truly fine 
women who go to make it 
ondest hope and desire is 
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h-minded Americans who 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CROP 
GROUP TO MEET JUNE 12 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. Wheat 
irieties and will be 
he topics to be discussed at 

th annual meeting of the 
thwest Crop Improvement 

12 at the Grand Hotel 


disease control 


ram will open at 9:30 a.m., 
iccording to Robert O. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Dr. C. S. Holton, pathologist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Pullman, 
will adequate smut con- 
t program for the Paci- 
fic Northwest; Dr. Warren K. Pope, 
Idaho, Moscow, will 
talk on wheat variety improvement in 
Idaho, and Walter Nelson, Dry Land 
Experiment Station, Lind, will dis- 
wheats. 

Wheat variety qualities will be the 
topic of W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who later in the 
program will make the outgoing pres- 
dent’s remarks; Dr. D. D. Hill, Ore- 
on State College, Corvallis, will talk 
on the improvement program 
in the Pacific Northwest, and John 
Stephenson, Benge, will have the 
Washington wheat growers’ program 


discuss an 


rol research 


University of 


CuSS 


new 


wheat 


to aid research as his 
The new 


it the 


topic. 
officers will be introduced 
end of the day’s program. 
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V. C. GEIGER TAKES FIRST 
AT SHIPPERS’ GOLF MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS honors 
went to Vernon C Burdick 
at the Minneapolis Grain 
Assn. outing May 28 at the 
Minnesota Valley Club. Mr 


score of 79. 


Top colt 
Geiget 
Grain Co 
Shippers 
Geiger 
turned in a low 
Next lowest 
Cargill, In 
Midas Flour 


gross 
scorers were Ray King, 
and James Paley, King 
Mills, who shot 82’s; and 
Howard Kingsbeck, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., and Harry 
Deaver, Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
who 83’s. A number of blind 
prizes also were distributed. 
Some of the golfers were dampened 
early afternoon rain, but the prize 
iwards worth the temporary 
discomfort. A total of 79 played golf 
ind 105 were present for dinner. 
John Henry, Victoria Elevator Co., 
president of the association welcomed 
ip to the party, and prizes 
issed out by Brooks Fields, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., secretary, and 
the co-chairmen, Ray Lindquist, Min- 
nseed Oil Co., and David 
the Sherwin-Williams Co. 


were 


the roup to 


were p 


nesota Li 
Dangle 
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C. Everett Casto 


WARD BAKING CHANGES—Faris R. Russell, chairman 
of the board of Ward Baking Company, New York, has 
announced the resignation of C. Everett Casto as presi- 
dent. Mr. Casto will continue as a member of the board 
consultant to 
Russell stated, following a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Casto, a native of Rockport, W. Va., was gradu- 
ated from West Virginia University in 1905, and has been 
active in the baking industry for over 40 years. He was 
elected a vice president of Ward Baking in 1941, and be- 
came president in 1945. Edwara A. McLaughlin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Casto. Mr. McLaughlin joined Ward Baking 


of directors and as a 


the 


Edward A. McLaughlin 


company, Mr. 


the board, 


as financial 


Lee T. Melly 


Co. in 1917, as a salesman, After several years in New 
York and Bridgeport, Conn., he 
Philadelphia plant in 1927 and in 1930 was made manager 
of the Brooklyn, N. 
eastern district manager, and in 1937 was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. He was elected vice president and a 
director of the company in 1945, Lee T. 
dent and treasurer of Ward, was elected vice chairman of 
and will 
said. Mr. Melly was engaged in the investment banking 
business in New York prior to joining Ward Baking Co. 
oflicer some 12 
president and treasurer in 1943, and a director last: year. 


became manager of the 


Y., plant. In 1934, he was made north- 


Melly, vice presi- 


continue as treasurer, Mr. Russell 


years ago. He became vice 





NGTC Suggests Addition to FDA 


Amendments Under Consideration 


WASHINGTON The National 
Grain Trade Council has suggested to 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce that any 
amendment to the Pure Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act should include the pro- 
vision that a copy of findings and re- 
ports made as the result of FDA in- 
spections should be mailed to the 
main office of the operator or owner 
of the plant inspected. 

The committee is considering three 
amendments to the Food & Drug Act 
which would specifically authorize 
FDA inspectors to enter food han- 
dling or processing plants. That au- 
thority was lost by the terms of a 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Cardiff case. (See The North- 
western Miller, May 26, 1953, page 28.) 

Many plants in the FDA field are 
units of multi-plant operations, W. F. 
Brooks, executive secretary of NGTC 
explained in a statement prepared for 
the House committee. “The main of- 
fices are located at points away from 
those plants which may be inspected 
by representatives of FDA... and we 
believe that as inspections are made, 
Congress should require that reports 
of those inspections be sent imme- 
diately to the main office of the com- 
pany whose plant has been inspected, 
that top management personnel there 
may take immediate action to remedy 
any conditions alleged to be in viola- 
tion of the federal law.” 

Mr. Brooks said that in his opinion, 
such a requirement will insure more 
effective cooperation and will mate- 
rially assist all industries in meeting 
the sanitation requirements of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

In the prepared statement, Mr. 
Brooks told the committee that 
NGTC is “in sympathy with the ob- 


jectives of the administrators” of the 
Food & Drug Act and that operators 
of grain warehouses have in many In- 
stances advised the FDA of the will- 
ingness on the part of the owners to 
have their premises inspected at any 
time without prior notice by FDA 
personne] 

The NGTC_ executive’ secretary 
called the House Committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that all three bills 
being considered as amendments to 
the Food & Drug Act “grant to every 
designated officer or employee [of 
FDA| blanket search warrant author- 
ity to search every plant where food 
or drugs o1 
or held for sale, provided those plants 
are engaged in interstate commerce 


cosmetics are processed 


“None of the bills that 
standards of sanitation be developed,” 
the statement read, “as in the 
with plants covered by the Meat In- 
Service of the Department 
of Agriculture.” 


proposes 
Case 


spection 


Mr. Brooks conjectured that 
absence of such 
tion, coupled 
thority of 


in the 
standards of sanita- 
with the blanket au- 
search, “and in this 
probably seizure,” may, at a later 
date, the courts to hold that 
the attempted grant of authority is 
unconstitutional 

The NGTC statement did not, how- 
that the adoption of 
definite standards of sanitation be in- 
corporated in the amendments being 
considered by the House Committee 


case 


cause 


evel suggest 





EXPORT DEAL—Pillsbury Mills is supplying the Israeli government several 
cargoes of wheat flour. Some of this flour is shown arriving in the harbor of 
Haifa, where it was unloaded through the facilities of Pillsbury’s agent, 


Zevi Arison. 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED - BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v ® . 0 eee 
EXPERIENCED MILL MAINTENANCE MODERN BAKERY—GROWING SUMMER 
man desires affiliation with progressive resort business. Reason for selling—I 
erquaiantion. Atdrem 155, Sas Maru want to retire. Box U, Land O'Lakes, 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Wis. 





MILLER — 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE — 


looking for opening in mill—-Minnesota, 
lowa, Wisconsin Available immediately. 
Address 753, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER 


Wanted: Man with ability and 
experience to operate a mod- 
ern feed mixing plant employ- 
ing about 100 men. Applicant 
must have had several years 
of active experience in all 
phases of feed mixing and 
production. Ability to select 
and supervise foremen and 
workers is essential. Location 
is Upper Midwest. Salary is 
commensurate with experi- 
ence and ability. Reply to 823, 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
coeeaieieemeatenenanem v eel 
POR SALE—TWO LABORATORY NATION- 








I reel oven Blectric Doty Technical 
Liaboratorie S West 8th St... Kansas 

1) Me 
COMPLETS PNELCMATIC. PACKAGING 
line mew peratir excellent condition, 
id ealer earton feeder, 
" ‘ er dryer ticht wrap and circle 


ev Por urther particulars con 
indard Milling Co., 


PeoG Centra Kut City, Mo., Telephone 


MACHINERY “/ANTED 
v 


ST 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


act ¢ I. Knenle. St 











HELP WANTED 


A a Rr v 


WANTED 


Research and Development Engineer to 





work on research problems of large 


Knowledge of special- 
starches desirable but 


dry corn mill, 


ties and = raw 


nhl necessary, 


This is a wonderful oppertunity for 


high grade man. Salary commensurate 


with ability. 


Write giving full details to 771, North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FOR SALE—ONE OF NEW ORLEANS 


better retail bakeries Excellent down 
town location on main thoroughfare 
beautifully air-conditioned shop and. lis 
ing quarters. Bakery and equipment in 
very good condition; doing very good 
business. Retail and some wholesale. W 
Rumpf, 2113 N. Claiborne Ave., New © 


leans, La. 





FOR SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON 
June 20, 1953, at 2 p.m., EST, by F. S 
Tavenner, Jr., Special Commissioner et al 





J. I. Triplett 700 cwt. capacity flour mill 
property ineluding large warehouse, mill 
and storage grain elevator, equipped 
with Nordyke and Marmon milling ma 
chinery, located in center of Woodstock 
Va., on private siding and adjacent to 
railway freight station. For full informa 
tion, address above named Special Com 
missioner, Woodstock, Va. 
BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 


open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 

Plain or printed. Stock design with name 
imprinted. Also Polythene, Pliofilm and 
Combination Bags. Samples and prices 
on request. We specialize in bakers’ 
needs. Excelsior Trans, Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx 66, N. Y. 
Olinville 4-5909. 














Wheat Curb Law 





(Continued from page 9) 
farmers from that state as given to 
Republican congressional leaders here 
recently clearly indicated that a mar- 
keting quota referendum would not 
carry in that state this year. In 1941- 
42 Ohio farmers rejected a marketing 
quota. 

In Ohio there are approximately 
165,000 wheat farms of all sizes. With 
a 25-acre minimum qualification for 
eligibility to participate in a referen- 
dum, 108,000 farmers would be ex- 
cluded, leaving a potential voting 
population of approximately 53,000 
farmers. 

More Likely to Approve 

It is the theory of the congressional 
leaders as well as USDA observers 
that the larger wheat farmers will 
be more likely to approve marketing 
quotas than the small farmer. 

When marketing quotas are ap- 
proved, farmers producing in excess 
of their farm quota must (1) store 
the excess production, or (2) deliver 





ties 


cations, record, salary ideas. 





OPPORTUNITY 
Manager of milling company, established business, growth possibili- 
Prefer young executive who can co-ordinate all departments 
of business, which is division of larger concern. Submit full qualifi- 
Replies confidential. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Address 801, 








it to the government, or (3) if they 
market it, pay a cash penalty of 25¢ 
bu. under the Hope Dill. 

Where farmers exceed acreage al- 
lotments, they become ineligible for 
any price support. 

Although the Hope bill is seen as a 
reasonable assurance that marketing 
quotas would be approved, the poten- 
tial crop which would be produced on 
the basis of average yields on the 
base of the past five years from the 
minimum acreage allotments per- 
mitted of 66 million, by no means 
would bring the total supply down by 
June 30, 1954, to a level which would 
end acreage allotment and marketing 
quota requirements for the 1954-55 
crop. 

On the basis of the crop years 
1948-52, average yield is approxi- 
mately 14.6 bu. an acre. On 66 million 
acres this would produce a crop po- 
tential of about 960 million bushels. 

Using past experience for measur- 
ing disappearance, a crop of this size 
would not reduce the total supply by 
June 30, 1954, to a point where acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas 
could be dropped unless there is an 
unexpected renewal of recent high 
levels of exports. 

USDA officials familiar with the 
acreage allotment and marketing 
quota machinery feel that it is unfor- 
tunate that these controls must be 
applied on an across the board na- 
tional basis since their impact does 
not in the long run tend to correct 
the crop dislocation which comes 
from the heavy and often unneeded 
production in the soft red wheat 
states. 

It is considered impractical to es- 
tablish in wheat the commercial and 
non-commercial areas as in corn 
since for wheat this provision would 
set up an almost impossible checker- 
board pattern throughout the nation. 

Yet the complexity of the problem 
may be better seen when it is under- 
stood that on farms of 25 acres or 
less, 65% of the farms produce 21% 
of the total production on only 17% 
of the wheat acreage. Thirty-five per 
cent of all wheat farms produce 79% 
of the domestic production. 

The inference being drawn in in- 
formed circles is that acreage allot- 
ment controls should theoretically 
hit heavier in the states where wheat 
is not a significant contributor to the 
national economy. 

The Hope bill does not change the 
requirement that an acreage allot- 
ment must be calculated for every 
individual farm having a wheat-grow- 
ing history. Where a farmer exceeds 
this acreage allotment, he becomes 
ineligible for price support. 

The teeth of the control plan, how- 
ever, are in the marketing quota pro- 
vision. Even where the farmer ex- 
ceeds his acreage allotment, he still 
remains subject to marketing quotas. 
He can only market the quota as- 
signed to him on the basis of the na- 
tional quota distribution for his farm. 

When he chooses to store wheat in 
excess of his marketing quota, he 
may, during the next year, market 
that wheat by having it charged 
against his quota for the following 
year, if for example he grew wheat 
on a rotation crop basis. His second 
choice is to surrender his wheat to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who in 
turn may dispose of the wheat under 
provisions of the law. Finally he may 
go ahead and market in excess of his 
quota but in so doing he would, un- 
der the Hope bill, be subject to the 
payment of a cash penalty of 25¢ bu. 

and the buyer is the person from 
whom the penalty is collected, al- 
though he may deduct an equivalent 
amount from the producer when he 
purchases the wheat. 
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Only in two years have wheat mar- 
keting quotas been in effect, 1941 and 
1942, and in both those years farmers 
approved the quotas by a better than 
80% favorable vote of farmers par- 
ticipating. Approval of marketing 
quotas requires a 6623% favorable 
vote of farmers participating. 

Acreage allotments have been in 
effect six crop years: 1938, 1939, 1940, 
1941, 1942 and 1950. 

Since USDA is preparing a vigorous 
information campaign on the imposi- 
tion of acreage allotments and the 
use of marketing quotas for the next 
crop, it is believed that Congress will 
speed hearings on the Hope measure 
and rush it through Congress at top 
speed so that the USDA information 
and educational drive can explain the 
effects of these controls to the wheat 
farmers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARROW MILLS, INC., MERGES 
WITH CONTINENTAL GRAIN 


HOUSTON — F. E. Cowan, vice 
president of Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton, announced this week that Ar- 
row Mills, Inc., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Continental Grain Co., 
was merged with Continental on May 
29. Hereafter, the business formerly 
carried on will be conducted as a 
division of the Continental Grain Co. 

The Houston mill has a capacity of 
8,400 sacks of flour daily, as well as 
400 sacks of corn meal and 40 tons 
of formula feed. Storage capacity at 
the mill totals 1,500,000 bu. 


DEATHS 


The death of Charles F. Steiger, 
42, assistant sales manager of the 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, occurred 
May 21. More details will be found 
on page 69. 














Louis E. Metzger, a director of 
Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, died 
May 25 following a long illness. He 
was a charter member of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago. Funeral services 
were conducted May 28 at Winnetka, 
Ill. 


Sydnor Barksdale Penick, Sr., 
founder and chairman of the board of 
S. B. Penick & Co., and board chair- 
man of the New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works, Inc., died in Mont- 
clair, N. J.. May 25. He was 71 years 
old. 


Leonard W. Pollack, a partner in 
the firm of Pletcher & Pollack, died 
in New York City recently, following 
a brief illness. He was 59 years old. 
Mr. Pollack spent virtually his entire 
life in the tin container industry. 
After several years as a director of 
the George V. Clark Co. of Long 
Island City, N.Y., he went into busi- 
ness with E. M. Pletcher, in 1945. Mr. 


Pollack attended New York Univer- 
sity, where he studied chemical en- 
gineering. He is survived by his 
widow, Catherine. 

Frederick Keenan Morrow, the 
well known Canadian financier, died 


May 29 at his home in Toronto. He 
was 65. Mr. Morrow had extensive 
financial interests in a wide range of 
Canadian industries and he was asso- 
ciated with the flour milling business 
through a directorship in the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He was also a 
director of Consolidated Charities of 
Canada, Ltd. Mr. Morrow gave away 
large sums to charity including a 
$2 million gift to build a wing to a 
Toronto hospital. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘There is no doubt that a skillful baker 
can make bread out of any kind of flour. 
But why should he bother with just any 
flour when he can have the uniform 
fine baking performance of I-H flours all 
BREAD—Your Best and the time. I-H flours are trouble savers 

ee oe and economical to handle in the shop, too. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D. 97 
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THE QUALITY and specifications of all 
cERESOTA Flours shipped from Standard’s 
large, up-to-the-minute Minneapolis mill 
are double-checked (as at all Standard mills) 
in a fully-equipped, expertly-manned con- 
trol laboratory. Whatever your flour needs, 
this rigid testing policy helps win your 
ever-increasing trust in the name CERESOTA. 


»v~o Mandal can deliver 
‘the flour you want! 














At every step of Standard service— 
wheat buying, storage, milling, testing, 
sales—we make this our key thought: 

Our aim is not simply to “sell flour,” but 
to deliver the flour that you want each 


time you order it. STANoyp 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY i acct 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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mail today 


_— © 742 Board of Trade Building 
ft Kansas City, Missouri 
@ 73 Simcoe Street 
COMPANY Toronto, Canada 


FIRM NAME 


STREET ADDRESS —_—E 


CITY and STATE 








outstanding 


symbol... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


One of a series... 











The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 
telephone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


J 
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service 


The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.’—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


e The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER © MILLING PRODUCTION 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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Bulk flour storage bins, high-speed 
packing, automatic loading facilities, 
laboratory with experimental mill and 
pilot bakery, and general offices are 
housed in this new building. 


CONTROL LIGHTS FLASH... 


As the Chief Controller sets the master 
control board, push-button nerve center 


_=of Valier's 54,000 cwt. bulk flour storage 


= GEARS MESH... 


To turn feeder screw conveyors 


ay EYORS TURN... 


i i eying @ steady flow of flour to 
=¥e-bolt sifters supplying the battery 
~ of eight high-speed packers... 
And so begins the journey of flour from Valier’s bulk 
storage bins to final destination in your warehouse. 
Packing and loading the equivalent of a 600+sack car 
every 13 minutes, these are but a few of the efficient 
flour handling devices built into Valier’s new instal- 
lation... built to provide you Bakery Flour Service... 


unsurpassed anywhere! 


we ne SPIES 


ep a> ST. - Louis, ahead 
s 
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replace part of the eggs, which act as 
; the thickening agent in the filling. 
ANSWERS 5. True. A straight flour contains 

- "0 approximately 52% ash and a short 
TO DO YOU KNOW? patent flour about .42%. 

Questions on Page 52 6. True. According to the federal 
definition of white bread, it is not 
permissible to use more than 3% 
of the weight of the flour in the form 
of other cereals in the manufacture 
of white bread. 

7. False. No change in the fermen- 
tation is necessary. 














1. False. A pound of salted butter 
is composed of about 13 to 13% oz. 
butterfat, 2 to » OZ. Moisture and 
milk solids and '» oz. salt. If the but- 
ter contained | oz of salt it would 


8. False. The boiling point on the 
have an extremely salty taste. 


Reaumer scale is 80° above the freez- 
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2. True. It is figured that 1 Ib. po- ing point of zero. 
tato flour and 4 lb. water is equiva- 9. False. The modern type formu- 
lent to 5 lb. fresh potatoes. la calls for not more than 12 oz. 
3. False. Milk sugar is figured at cake flour per quart of egg whites. 
about 16% as sweet as sucrose, It is With care, when a high grade of 
non-fermentable and therefore cannot cake flour is used, 11 oz. may be suf- 
be used to furnish food for yeast. It ficient. Too much flour in the for- 
does however possess very good cara- — will produce a tough eating wt 
ielization value when used in com- Cake. nies il i. ‘ 7 ree : 
perenne with milk. Nonfat milk sol- 10. True. When buttermilk is used NEBRASKA REGIONAL—Merchandising and gerseig goods ap aang 
ids contain about 50% lactose. in a bread dough, the fermentation the spotlight at the recent regional meeting of the Nebraska Bakers Assn 
: pr aes s dciena held at the Sunshine Bakery, Columbus. Taking part in the program were 
4. False, This will not occur if the time Is a ea -" great- (above) Vernon R. Stiles and Charles E. Riley, the Brolite Co., Chicago; 
starch is first cooked with part of the peed amount of lactic acid which it Richard L. Brown, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and Edward Wendelin, 
milk. It should then be cooled be- contains. Wendelin Baking Co., Lincoln, president of the association. 
fore being added to the custard mix- 11. False. The crust color will be 
ture. Cornstarch is used sometimes to somewhat darker when soya flour is 


used in the dough. Too much soya 


66 99 A ~~ h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- flour will produce a tough crust. 
Diamond D ent. ‘Milled under Laboratory Con- 12. True. This refers to the meat 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. of the whole eggs. The shell con- 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated stitutes about 11% of the whole egg 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 13. False. “Dutching’ cocoa has 
little effect on cocoa flavor. How- 
ever, the cocoa will have a darker 
color when this process is used. 


107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 14. True. The addition of cream 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL of tartar seems to have strengthen. 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: ae a, Oh ek ee tl 



















HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten pure cream of tartar produces the 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent best results in overcoming this dif- 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent figulty. . 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 15, False. When the single stage 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear mixing method is used in making 
CAKE ACT ‘ 7 : cakes generally the leavening con- 
a = a tent is increased slightly in order 

— e- - x ; 





to obtain the desired volume in the 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "42 | si 
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A BIG NAME 























A fine quality special type flour designed to 
give YOU: 


Tender Flaky Pie Crusts 


Pie Maker, a flour carefully milled from the finest 
Low Viscosity, Low Protein Michigan soft white 
wheat will give you real shortening savings. Pro- 


Millers of duced under rigid laboratory control in one of 


America's most modern mills—you are assured of 


d dabl if Its whe se Pie 
P | E a A K & R re Floss. uniform resu when you u ' 





































































































Famous for Flours 
Milled from 
MICHIGAN 

SOFT WHITE 
WHEAT 

























































Established 1862 
re eeiey Ve ae ileialicy | 
NEW YORK e@ BOSTON 

















16. False. It is impossible to make 


good sponge cakes using powdered 
eggs. The drying process evidently 
hurts the beating quality of the eggs. 

17. True. Dextrose is figured as 
75% sweet as compared with suc 
rose. 

18. False. Whole wheat bread must 
be made with 100% whole wheat 
flour according to the U.S. Depari- 
ment of Agriculture definition. 

19. False. Simple syrup is made by 
bringing to a boil 2 lb. of sugar and 
1 lb. of water. It is usually used in 
the bakery to thin down icings. 

20. False. The 12 oz. of baking 
powder should be replaced by 6 oz. of 
cream of tartar and 3 oz. of soda to 
produce about the same results. The 
other 3 oz. may be either starch or 
flour which is used in baking powder 
as a filler in order to reduce the ten- 
dency for these ingredients to become 
lumpy. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH CLUB TOLD 

STORY OF SHORTENING 

PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club met at 
the Hotel Sheraton for an evening 
dinner meeting with James Azzara, 
Rhea Bakery, presiding. New mem- 
bers introduced were: Robert Flem- 
ing, Fleming Bakery, Washington; 
Donald Wohlfarth, Phil Wohlfarth 
Bakery, and Frank Stencil, John T. 
Sherry Corp. 








Ralph B. Morris, Fleischmann Divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., spoke on 
the ‘‘Manufacture and Use of Short- 
enings.”” Mr. Morris was introduced 
by William Baker, Standard Brands, 
program chairman. 

Mr. Morris traced the history of 
shortenings from 1870 to 1953 and 
stated that “the outstanding event 
in the history of shortenings was the 
day they became hydrogenated.” 

R. F. Dunkelberger, Bergman 
Bakery, Millvale, was extended con- 
gratulations by the club on his elec- 
tion as a director of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America at the 
recent St. Louis convention of this 
organization. 

——BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO AGENCY MOVES 

CHICAGO—The advertising agen- 
cy of Saunders, Shrout & Associates, 
Inc., has moved to new headquarters 
at 333 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, the firm has announced. 
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from golden waves of grain 





Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 





KING FLOUR 







MIDAS 





A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS reve MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











SPAIN SERVICE™ 
oT 











: New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
i Galveston 
Kansas City Host 
Omaha Ft Wosth 
Minneapolis Portlend 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles Es 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 3 
Norfolk Washington, D.C. ¥S 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville bs 
Kansas City Louisville # 
Omahe peau é 
; n 
Minnespolis  Ceson 
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oledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
PRODUCING AREA 


bs Peagecsa og saee ENE 


EVERY 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















Holland Engraving Co. 


We spec ialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS 
SERVING 


: Wy yiulldite 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. : 


THE 


NORTHWESTERN 
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Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.........00ee0005% 
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Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............ 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
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Evans Milling Co. 
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Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
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WEGROG, WHOIS Bh. cc ccccccvccsccsescs 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills.......... 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co............ 

OEE HENNE BG nce cccsccnescence 
General American Transportation Co... 
Gemenel BIG ENS: occccciveesess Cover 
Giespte Wres., TAS. .ccccvcccccccseces 

Globe Milling Co. 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, 


Inc. 
Ltd. 
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Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co......eeeeevees 
GreeO’a Milling Ce. acccccccvcecsesesces 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...........-- 
Harris, Upham & Co.....sceesecseseess 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .......+se+sees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co..........6++- 
Hubbard Milling Co. ...... secercescese 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp..........-- 
Hunter Milling Co. ......... brine a a aie 


Imba, J. F., Milling Co... ...ccccccccces 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
International Milling Co. 

Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
Jennison, W. J., 
Jowell, Ts, R.. & GOR. .cccccccesccccsess 
Johansen, Anth., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co, 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............ 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimberly Hlotel ..cccccccccccocsscvoses 
Kimpton, W. S., & Soms..........++4+: 
King Midas Flour Mills.............++. 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. .ncccosccccsccccescces 
Kiwi Coders Corp, ..cesscceeesecceces 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc..... ae 
Koerner, John E., & Co.......e-eeeeees 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Lolksen & CO. ccccccccccccescccccccccces 
Luchsinger, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysie, J. C., Milling Co... sccccccccee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
MeQueen White & Dickinson Co., 
Madaen, Ott .cccccccceccccvescesssnce 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
N, V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Meining, H. C., & Co. 
Mennei Milling Co. 
Mente & Co., Inc. 
Merck & GCo., ING. ccccccccccccccccsese 
Midland Flour Milling Co............... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd............... 
Milling Engineers, Inc, 
Milling Products, Ltd. ........cccseses 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, B. 
Monsanto Chemical Co, ........eeeeeee 
Montana Flour Milla Co..........s+0-+- 
BEOMEROGROEE TG. TO onccc ccctwwcccees 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Morris, Cliff H., 
MEOSSINOM TEITOS GE. éiccckccsscsacvece 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
BECO TRAINS GR. ccdccndccccccsévess 
EON -. eM Oi kc gs ccc cesccces 


Nappanee BUMGs C6. c.icccackccvcenss 
Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mlg. Co... 
National COMMON si cccersecesas 
PIORIOGE Test GOP os psccsicccvssecrsecs 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Nehemkis, 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
Pe na pce o ec deeceecnecees 
New Era Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
eo Bo Ee ee Te 
De, HO bch cb ees decbeeekense 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Cotton 
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The Northwestern > 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma Flour Mills 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.........--.++-+ 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros. 
Penn, William, Flour Co...........-++> 
Pillman & Phillips ........-ceeeeeeeeee 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine, 

Pineapple Growers Assn. 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co...........-. 


Quaker Oats Cumpany .........+--+++- 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M.......sececeees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co......cccccccccess 
BOGE, SOROS. caicieweeseccsvesccecvecss 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 
Riegel Paper Corporation .........+.+-+. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Rodmey Milling Co. ..cccceccsccsecseces 
Runciman Milling Co. .......-cece- ; 
ee eee re eer ree ee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


BemneiGer Wi Mi, GOreccccvscssescoses 
SeRets, BOSIAN A OG.cccccvoscessecss 
Scott Mungo, Ltd. 
DONE, aknSes bere esdscantcesebaie 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Short, J. R., Milling Co 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Se 
Stannard, Collins & Co..........seceees 
Star of the West Milling Co............ 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, 
Stolp & Co., 
DPRROOM: SIRO OD, . 0.0068 vec tccweeences 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co, ........e.00- 
See: . Sack ot ow seccesdncdeee 
Sugar Information Inc. ............... 
Serve, TH. Dis @ Giiecccvcesccccevcccs 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Tayler, Andrew, @ Co., LAG... ..cccceoss 
rE ee ere ee 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Agsn........ 

Miller nh 


Thompson Flour Products, 
Sameer GEOR Ge. cccccnvccccscccas 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri State Milling Co. 
Triumph Mfg. Co 


rey 


I PRIN II «  ninndpara wee Ohe'so bein em 
Union Bas & Paper Cord... cccccvvccecs 
Union Steel Products Co 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban. George, Milling Co 


Valier & Spies Milling Co.............. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek’s Handel 


WEG eeeeetee GOD, owint chcice ese ececeees 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Weems, PP, EB ik cc ccc sacccesas 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Ro es errr 
Ne HE MN ae 0 bb 00:5 80 s:0508 ded cee 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co... 
Wichita Flour Mills 
OR OU AES AGA Set ecws oe vibwcaeale 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 


ee eee Pee ee 


CS trian kno 5 eee 
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bulletin and list services. 








The Northwestern Miller 


gram of services to its advertisers, including 


offers a valuable pro- 


vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details . . . 


The Northwestern Miller 





Are you taking ad- 


118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


2, MINN. 




















Whar have Coal Mining 
and FLOUR TREATMEN [ in common? 


a 
a 4 ~~, f = 
“eo ¥:. vrs 


... both are procedures calling for skill, experience and proper tools. 


Here’s how the N-A FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION meets these needs 
for you and your consultants: 


SKILL Attained and maintained by daily handling of flour 


treatment problems in both field and laboratory. 


EXPERIENCE Exceeding 30 years in flour treatment. 


PROPER TOOLS Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 


ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 
Call your N-A SPECIALTY MAN for additional information today! 
All the benefits of N-A’s “smooth running” maturing, color improve- 


ment and enrichment processes and products are as near to you as wre 
your telephone. 


im enrichment 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox,”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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How CAN we prevent forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands are 
destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 


electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 907 of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless acts such as 
tossing lighted cigarettes from moving automobiles and leav- 
ing campfires unattended. Here’s what the U. S. Forest 


Service asks of you this summer: 


Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
Break matches in two after using. 
Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 


Find out the law before you light a fire. 


Remember: our timber and watershed lands are vital to 


national strength and security. Only you can preserve them. 





